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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Gaston de, Blondeville; or, the Court of 
Henty IIT. keeping Festival in Ardenne: a 
Romance. St. Alban’s Abbey; a Metrical 
Tale: with some Poetical Pieces. By Anne 
Radcliffe, Author of “ The Mysteries of 
Udolpho,” “ Romance of the Forest,” &c. 
&c. To which is prefixed a Memoir of the 
Author, with Extracts from her Journals. 
4vols. post 8vo. London, 1826. Colburn. 


Tue announcement of a hew romance by the 
finest writer in this kind of fiction that ever 
existed, was a circumstance i to excite 
in a high degree the curiosity of the public. It 
has been already stated, ‘* that Gaston de 
Blondeville. would have been',published’ some 
years ago, had not the author's deligate tem- 
arising from the state of her health 

Pete declined ‘soon after the completion of 
this romance), made her hesitate to plunge 
again into the bustle of literary competition, 
to which, indeed, she seems to haye been always 
adverse; and being, especially in the latter 
iod of her life, in affluent circumstances, 


privacy she so much loved.” “J Xian of this 
celebrated authoress togk place jn\1823 ; and’ 


chs cil ellord to. indulge in Jeisure and have been baffled, if not defeated, by a manly 


fact of her existence was a ptoblem ‘to thou- 
sands, over whose imaginations she had ruled 
with the sway of an enchantress...That her 
power was once more to be exerci she 
was to evoke another high and solemn phautasy 
—that we were again to wonder at‘her myste- 
ries, and to thrill beneath her terrors—was an 
events little to be expected as the fulfilment of 
Milton's wish to 
** Call up him that left half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold.” , 


Mrs. Radcliffe is confessedly at the head of 


herclass ; and the spell by which she ¢ommands 


the sympathies of her readers is net derived 


‘from circumstances of overwhelming pathos, 


from the actual presence of horrible. events, or 
oe ? 


‘seurity, and * 
chamber, with its crumbling furnitire, in an 
old castle — an imperfect hint of deeds in by- 
gone*years—a picture—a drop of blood on a 
y reo ety dim corridor—even a piece 
tapestry,—become appalling things in 
her hands, and under her shado issclons. 
The imagination of Mrs. Radcliffe is also 
more refined, if not more poetical, than that of 
most other writers in this school; and it is a 
‘singular characteristic of her genius, that even 
in the wildest of her inventions she never loses 
her tendency to indulge in moral’ precepts, 


‘which, in her pages, ‘are not onlyof the purest, 


but of the most practical kind. Her? prudence 
in this respect, it must be confeaséd, does 
detract a little from the grace of her heroines, 


with whom we should, moreover, be better 


nal | 274 their desolate sechision, in The Romance 


constant habit of which must have made them| 
look old before their time. A few tears are all’ 
very well, and even beautiful, .as time may 
serve ; but to be.always shedding them, let the 
occasion be of what character it may, puts one 
beyond all patience. With this slight exception, 


of Mrs. Radcliffe; and the power which she 
exercises over the imagination of her readers, 
absolute as it is, never tends to enervate or 
bewilder, Thé impression left on the sense 
after a perusal of her works, is, in general, 
allied to melancholy ; but then it is of a health- 
ful’ nature, meditative rather than gloomy, 
and the mind of the reader is exalted, as with 
a religious feeling. We know not whether it 
is on this account, but it has always appeared 
to us that Mrs. Radcliffe produces a more 
permanent effect by her sweetness and pen- 
siveness than by her terror. | For instance, 
Montoni has but a feeble hold upon you, ex- 
cept at the moment you are ‘in reading 
about him; and you ate inclined jon closing 
The Italian, to suspect that eyen Schedoni, 
inscrutable and fiendish as he appears, might 


resistance. But who can ever forget the me- 
lancholy history of La Motte’s poor. family 


of the Forest—or the tender sweetness of parts 
of The Mysteries of Udolpho? Such, for in- 
stance, as the account of St. Aubert’s tranquil 
enjoyments on the banks of the Garonne—the 
adventure of Emily in the fishing-house—the 
journey across the Pyrenees, and the first 
meeting with Valancourt—the halt in the fo- 
rest, and the moonlight festival near La Voi- 
sin’s cottage, where St. Aubert stops to die— 
the mysterious music, sw to be con- 
nected with his destiny, which sounds at’ mid- 
night among the leaves in that secluded place 
—the return of Emily to La Vallée, after the 
loss ‘of her parents—the escape from Udalpho 
with Du Pont; his confession touching some 
of the mysteries in the castle, and his 

tion of love to his desolate companion—the 
mournful incidents at Chateau-le-Blanc, which 
give, as it were, a mysterious and a * pale 
reflex” of the great events which have gone 
before—and the serene tone of felicity with 
which the romance concludes. % 

Mrs. Radcliffe’s descriptions of natural] 
scenery, though often too much drawn out,! 
are also, to our taste, finer in their sweetness | 
than in their grandeur, and leave behind them, 
on the mind, to endure for life, a soft and: 
dream-like impression of Italian skies, deep 
forests, solitary convents, and still lakes, over 
which the choral chant of monks is heard in 
the quiet of dawn or midnight. 

But our present business is not so much to) 
analyse the genius of Mrs. Radcliffe, as te give! 


there is nothing affected or morbid in the genius |, 


_. PRICE is. 


Gaston de Bloniléville—the scene of which is 


laid iq England in the early part of the pa 


ce. ~ 
not fail to be struck with the; beauty of the 
composition, and the admirable r t of 
the story of Gaston. As a = writing, 
we do not hesitate to say it is, to our 
taste, much finer than the other works of the _ 
author; and instead of givi 8, AS ol 
has been pre-supposed, of a ’ off. 

furnishes a decided i 


pass her sketches ylw 
in Warwickshire, to a small spot of 


whole of the narrative; is ast 
Blondeville is, in fact; ' ’ 
worth, giving an a¢ he Moings 


and strange which, 00 yin 





an account of her posthumous romance ; u 
independently of this reason, we should’ 
disinclined to the former task, after 

the masterly and eloquent criticism whi 





Pleased if they didnot weep so much—the 


forms a portion of the memoir of her life and 
writings prefixed to the present publication. 


Tit er that 
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+ © What steps on the waste are beating ?” 

He listened not long on the ’ 
Ere he fearfully heard a sound 

As of trampling hoofs retreating, 

And a dismal cry and a foot draw nigh; 

* Stand ho!’ Napa eene by; 
But he spoke no sou: greeting, 
And feed like a death-shade fleeting. 


“10's ih ne eee SSE. F 
e gloomsome way’ 
Where ni: sodilomedatinn ; 
Round the witch of evil days; 

Her name is written on the wind 





That speaks in cliffs and caves confined : 
when the moon goes down, 
And thou’lt hear the call own; 


But as they hold a glass, 
Or thou'lt sorely rue the witch-tone. 
¢* O’er the lone mountains riding, 
N his dark ~ ; 
o guiding s 
But he thought be cow a flame, 
That bright or dim would awhile, 
Then vanish as in Mgt Ce $ 
He heard, as he pass’d, the witch-name sound, 
And his startled steed, at a single bound, 
Bore him away from that evil ground. 
“+ But o'er the mountains pacing 
s As fast as mens. t ing 
steps are trac 
And Me flee: ry 
though away, so presi 
Whether to north, or sath. & west, 
Toward the past or coming day, 
(So dim the night he may not say)— 
Still oft by fits did ghastly gleam 
A corpse-light, all unknown to him. 
** He follow’d the a on deserts wide, 
Down in deep glens where wild becks wail ; 
He follow’d by forest side ; 
He follow'd with dread, though link’d in mail— 
Till it stayed before an iron fie 
yee battled ny k _. 
~ O'er towers so 5 
hey sel Waa ng Sng 


“Sir Jook’d him all around ; 
“Birt on fore hung on hy . 
] lines on sky: 
Sie-Adontur look-d linn all around’; 
it save this castle. 


*¢ He struck on the with his good sword ; 
¢ Ho! wardour, oh! but never a word 


Return’d the wardour from within 
* The storm is loud, see dg wit bs 
1 hear from the -wolf bark. 
eer ae) S Seeds ' 
turn a traveller from your tower, 
At such a Jone and dreary hour; 
would let me in !’” 


In this romance, Mrs. Radcliffe has abandoned 
the principle to which she confined herself in 
her former works, and has taken advantage 
of ghostly aid. A tre is introduced as a 
principal agent in the awful plot of Gaston de 
Bi 3 and we venture to anticipate that 
this unearthly being will be pronounced one of 


the most solemn creatures in the language. 


The following passages will give the reader 


some idea of its appearances in the present 


“« The king had given back the cup into the 
hands of the Norfolk, and was resting him 
in his chair, when he saw the curtain drawn 
back of that window which opened from his 
own chamber “om the adage and a 

rson standing there. ile his highness 
hnarvelled by what means any one could have 
into that chamber, the keys being 
in the custody of the lord constable, the win- 

unfolded, and the person, advancing 
came forward to the front, 
stood still, and with great seeming 
confidence, beside the armour of Richard the 


J 
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of motionless armour standing by, he would|a dagger at his girdle. His eyes were 
have thought this but a figure for show, like | upon it, till his conductor saw that he 
the others there. The king, uno less surprised 
hy the strangeness of this appearance, than | said, ‘ In times like these, every one should | 
displeased by the boldness which had thus|somewhat armed.’ But 1 . 


‘Now the king rose impatiently from his 
chair, with looks of anger, and was about 
to inquire who had invented this deception, 
when he perceived before him again, standing 
on the steps of the dais, that very figure, clad 
in arms, which had before appeared there ; and 
he knew it for the likeness of that murdered | tials of his name.’ 
knight whose fate he had just witnessed. 
There stood the raven on his helm, and there 
too, within its shade, appeared a countenance 
of deadly paleness, shrunk, and fixed somewhat 
angrily upon the king. His highness, for a|repeated the question. 
while, stood petrified and with eyes amazed, as 
if he saw something that might not, with any | you.’ 
endeavour, be understood ; he seemed to strive 

for speech, and at last faintly uttered, ‘Who| perfect grasp which Woodreeve had of it, and 
art thou ? and what is thy errand ?* Then, the 

knight pointing with his sword to the Baron | intention; but the blow descended not: the 
de Blondeville, who stood, trance-bound, beside 


the king’s chair, his eyes glared, and a terrible |fixed upou.some object ‘beyond. 


blast, 
as of one from “neath the ground! | frown came over his face. 


stranger, though such service 
much to him: but he might have spared his 
pains ; for, where he would have seized upon 
the stranger, he eluded his grasp, and stood | strength. 
afar off in the hall; and the prior, struck with 
dismay, attempted not to pursue him.” 

he prior mentioned in the last quotation is|to revive his failing lamp. He listened, and, 
a dark and satanic character, reminding one of 
some of Mrs. Radcliffe’s most fearful delinea- 
tions. There is one scene in particular—where 
he tempts the imprisoned accuser of Gaston to 
trust himself to his guidance, with a pretended 
view to his escape, in order that he might be- 
tray him to a more certain fate—which we wish 
we could find room to lay before our readers. 
But we must quote the account of a striking 
event which occurred during the interminable 


wanderings through the subterranean mazes of | reeve listened, he thought he heard—not foot- 


“ The merchant followed down a very long F 
flight of steps, ending in a passage, which he|of a fleecy cloud that glides along the hills, 
supposed lay under the fosse. Here the air was|and fades ere you can say it is, than any 
by an unwholesome vapour, that it| certain truth. It served, however, at first, to 
p burned | revive his hopes ; he judged it came from with- 
at times, that he feared it would ex-| out the castle walls; but then, perhaps, from 
e prior often stopped to nurse the| soldiers on their watch, and if so, his deliver- 
he| flame, and once, as he lifted the lamp high, and| ance could not be nigh. Still, as his only hope 
rmertt flew back, and Wood-|lay that way, he hastened forward, and pre- 


nful to breathe it ; and the lam 








yond all possibility of doubt, 








it ; and then, laying his hand upon the hilt “ 


10W another 


openly defied his command respecting that | had seized the attention of the meee 
chamber, ordered an esquire to repair to the|he stood in horror. 
lord constable, who was himself in the hall, and 
learn whom he had admitted there. The baron, 
_} who stood by, looking whither the king looked, | his neck, which, 
on a sudden changed countenance; and his| wrought ornaments, Woodreeve instant] 
highness again observed that stupor and dismay | thought was the very chain worn by his ‘ 
which he had noticed in the morning begin- 
ning to fix his eyes and to spread over every 
The king spoke sharply to him, to 
rouse him, as was supposed, from his trance, 
but without effect, for he stood fixed and stiff- 
ened like to a marble statue, yet with looks 
bent on the gallery where the stranger stood. 
~ a “ * . 


r t, and 
: In drawing forth the 
dagger, his companion had turned aside his Ves. 
ture, and, behold! a chain of gold hung about 


from its ponderous but highly 


kins. 
man at the time of his death; and he rine 


not, that in the prior he saw one of his assas. 
sins. A sort of amulet box was suspended to 
the chain, but of that he had no recollection, 
At this conviction, he lost all presence of ming 
so that he foresaw not how much he might 
hasten his peril, and lessen his chance, if there 
were ‘any, of finally avoiding it, in betraying 
his thoughts to the prior, whose revenge might 
be accomplished in such a place without dan. 
ger, as it appeared, from any human means of 
discovery. He seized the lamp, and, holding it 
close to the chain, cried out, ‘ It is the same— 
there are the very links, that shape—the ini. 
© Of whose name ?” said 
the prior, eagerly ; and as he spoke, Woodreeve 
recollected the voice of the very robber to whom 
he had delivered up his own treasure. The 
prior, still without having changed his yoice, 
*Of my unfortunate 
kinsman,’ answered Woodreeve; ‘ I now know 
Instantly the discovered ruffian, with. 
out one word, drew the dagger from the im. 


upraised his hand with a fierce and deadly 


poniard fell from his hand, and his eyes seemed 
{ The poor 


shop | merchant, who for an instant had been motion 
made the holy sign, as he had already done, | tess and confoundéd with terror, seeing this, 
this night before, when the king had seen 

nothing strange near him; and then stood | held hisenemy in this trance ; but nothing could 


with arms extended on high. The figure still|he perceive save the dusky avenue. Then, 


pointed with his sword to the baron. Again, 
the king vainly demanded of the stranger who| lamp, along that unknown way; but he had 


he was? and receiving no answer, gave order | neglected to seize the dagger, which had fallen 
that he should be seized. Then it was that 


the prior of St. Mary’s, having approached the | made a weapon for himself. He followed the 
king, suddenly stepped forward to arrest the | avenue till his breath failed, and he was com- 
pertained not|pelled to stop; but, soon thinking he heard 


gathered courage, and turned to discover what 
losing not another moment, he fled, with the 


on the ground, and might easily have been 


steps behind him, he again went on, and, flying 
for very life, hope and fear supplied him with 
He had now gone a great length of 
way without having discovered any thing like 
an outlet, and he rested again for breath, and 


though he heard no footsteps in pursuit, he 
remembered the soundless steps, with which his 
treacherous conductor had, this night, passed 
along several chambers, and he was not con- 
vinced that he was distant, though unheard. 
The intenseness with which he listened for any 
remote or lone sound seemed to sharpen his 
sense of hearing—like as the seaman’s sight 
discovers things so small and distant as are 
unseen of others. Thus, now, while Wood- 


steps, but a little strain of music, so faint and 
fleeting, it was more like the moonlight shadow 





sently he again’ thought he heard music. He 





instantly 
his kins. 
> doubted 
ils ASsas. 
ended to 
ollection, 
of mind, 
1€ mi t 
e = 
etraying 
Be might 
but dan. 
means of 
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stopped, and no longer — ae 3 the rey: 
was nearer, and he gradual y istinguis a 
faint, solemn swell of voices and ccm ye 
As he advanced, they sunk and were lost awhi e, 
and then a high and long-continued strain of 
many mingling voices was heard. Soon after, 
it sunk away at a distance, and he heard it no 
more. But now he fancied steps were coming 
behind him, and, quickening his own, he came 
to a bend of the avenue, and espied a door 
which seemed to close its dreary length. Three 
massive bars secured it; but there was also a 
lock. While he stood before it, and looked 
back on the long sloping avenue, almost as far 
as his lifted lamp could throw its blunted rays, 
he heard no sound of either step or breath from 
within, or from without that door, nor saw 
the prior advancing through that dim way 
behind him. The. bolts gave way to Wood- 
reeve’s returned strength, and even the lock 
did not long resist. Already he thought he 
felt the fresh air from without the castle walls ; 
but, opening the door, he stepped not out upon 
a platform of grass, or under the boughs of the 
free forest; he stepped upon a little winding 
stair, that went up a turret, as he verily be- 
lieved, of another tower—some out-post of the 
castle, At this, his heart sunk nigh to fainting ; 
for how should he escape detection from those 
who guarded it, and whose voices he now 
thought he heard singing, in dreary chorus, 
on their night-wateh. Having considered a 
moment, to little purpose, for he had no choice 
but to go on, he went up the stair, and came 
to another door. He listened for awhile, but 
all within was still, and he undrew the bolt 
that held it, and would have stepped forward, 
but was baffled by what he thought a curtain 
that hung before it. In this he deceived him- 
self: it was the tapestry of a chamber. Per- 
ceiving this, he stopped again, before he lifted 
it, to consider how best he might disclose him- 
self, if any one were within ; but all being 
silent, he ventured to lift the arras, and found 
himself in a great arched chamber. A. lamp 
was burning near a reading-desk; but no 
person appeared, and he looked round with a 
mixture of terror and curiosity, still holding 
up the arras with one hand, and with the other 
his lamp, to survey the limits of the room ; and 
he still kept one foot on the threshold-step, as 
ready to retreat on the first alarm. At length, 
perceiving that he was indeed alone in this 
chamber, he let the hangings drop, and ven- 
tured forward in search of an outlet, through 
which to escape; but he saw none. The walls 
were covered with tapestry, which concealed 
whatsoever doors might be within them, and 
presented in colours various good deeds. A 
large oriel-window of fretted stone-work rose 
in sharp arches, closed with glass, stained in a 
mosaic of divers rich colours, like unto those 
in the great church of the city of Cologne in 
Germany. This window shewed also the 
eniblazoned arms of Geoffrey de Clinton, with 
many a golden rule in scroll-work and labels 
on the glass. All this Woodreeve espied, while, 
with his lamp in hand, he searched around for 
some outlet to depart by. It seemeth not 
expedient to set down here all the objects he 
Saw In this chamber ; suffice it to say, it was an 
oratory, and the histories on the tapestry, and 

the garniture, were such as are meet for 
such a place. On a table lay divers folios, well 
bossed with silver ; among them was Matthew 
of Westminster and the Golden Legend. An 
arm-chair with purple cushions stood by the 
reading-desk, on which lay open a copy of the 
venerable Bede, and a Missal beside it, freshly 
iuminated, Ay all he sw, his mind misgave 





him that this was some chamber, not of the 


castle, but of the priory; and if so, whither 
could he turn, to flee from destruction? His 
eye again glancing round the walls, he observed 


a part of the tapestry enclosed in a kind of 
frame-work different from any other part of 
the arras; and hoping there might be a door 


behind this, he was advancing towards it, when 


he heard a rustling sound in another part of 


the chamber, and turning, beheld the arras 
lifted, and the prior himself standing in the 
same arch through which he had entered. His 
countenance was livid and malicious, and he 
held in his hand the dagger he had dropped in 
the avenue. Hardly did Woodreeve cast a 
look behind him, but, rushing towards that 
frame-work, he found it held a door, which 
opened upon a vaulted passage of the priory, 
ending in a cloister. As he fled, he turned to 
seé whether his pursuer advanced, and observed 
him standing at the great door of the chamber, 
making sign for his return, as if, after having 
let that dagger and that murderer’s look be 
seen, it were possible to lure him back again.” 

We must now be brief with our remaining 
quotations ; and limit ourselves to the last in- 
terview between the spectre and the king. 

‘** He had risen to discover whether any per- 
son was in his chamber, where there had been 
that appearance of some one passing ; he saw a 
gleam of light, like unto the glistening of Rich- 
ard’s sword, yet neither substance nor shape 
there. Again and nearer that light appeared, 
and did not vanish immediately, as before, and 
before it faded it assumed a form and counte- 
nance ; and the king again perceived before 
him the stranger-knight. Having now lost all 
power to summon to him those who watched 
without, his highness only heard these words, 
* The worm is my sister!’ The king, gasping 
in breathless terror, said, ‘ What art thou ? 
wherefore art thou come?’ The voice an- 
swered, ‘ Give me rest—the worm is my sister : 
the mist of death ison me!’ The king again 
said, ‘ Wherefore dost thou come?’ to which 
the phantom answered, ‘ Give me rest !’ ‘ How 
may that be?’ ‘ Release an innocent man.’ 
* How may I know him to be such?” said the 
king. ‘ By the sword of justice, that lies be- 
fore thee. A knight-hospitaller was slain by 
that sword ; it has, this day, slain his slayer, 
Gaston de Blondeville. The prior of St. 
Mary’s was his accomplice. Punish the guilty : 
release the innocent. Give me rest!’ The 
king, as was said, had now sufficiently reco- 
vered from his surprise, to demand proof of the 
prior’s guilt, on which the vision answered, ‘ I 
will call up one who may no more deceive.’ 
It is said that the king’s courage here failed, 
and he called out, ‘ Forbear!’ ‘ Recall your 
warrant, then,’ demanded the spectre solemnly, 
‘ere it be too late to save an innocent man.’ 
At that moment the matin bell sounded. * My 
time is short,’ said the vision; ‘ if he perish 
for my sake, he shall not fall alone. Be warned !’ 
While these words still vibrated on his ear, the 
king again heard the chant from the chapel, 
and knew that they were performing the second 
requiem. ‘ I am summoned,’ said the vision ; 


‘ my bed is in darkness; the worm is my 


sister: yet my hope——’ The king on look- 


ing up saw only the dim countenance of the 
knight ; his form had disappeared ; in the —_ 

ut 
who may speak the horror of the king, when 
in its place he beheld that of the baron, but as 
in death ; an expression of solemnity and suf- 
fering overspread his visage; and the king hereafter. 


moment, the face too had passed away. 


heard the words, ‘ My guilt was my doom ; 
shall behold you no more, 


The prisoner is in- 
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nocent. The prior of St. Mary’s is gone to his 
account. Be warned!’ At these words, cold 
drops stood on the king’s forehead, and his 
eyes remained fixed on the vacant air where the 
countenance of the baron had just appeared, 
At the same instant, these words of the distant 
requiem rose on his ear, ‘ I go unto the dark 
lane, that is covered with the mist of death,— 
a land of misery and darkness, where is the 
shadow of death, and no order. The eye of 
man may no more behold me.’” 

The metrical tale, St. Alban’s Abbey, is 
a story of the wars of York and Lancaster, 
with an episode introduced of deep and touch- 
ing pathos. The following will give the reader 
an idea of the poetry. * 


«* Where were his friends when he sunk low? 
Knew they no strange presaging woe? 
Ah, no! they talked. « laughed, or sang, 
Unconscious of his dying pang. 
No eye wept o’er his lowly bier, 
The dew of heaven his only tear; 
And sighs of eve alone were here, 
Rustling the light leaves o’er his head, 
As if they mourned the warrior dead ; 
Making his stillness seem more still, 
More sad the shade of grove and hill. 


*¢ Here shall he rest till distant day, 
In the deep forest's untrod way, 
Coftined in steely arms alone ; 
And, for carved sepulehre of stone, 
And foliaged vault of choral-aisle, 
The living oak, with darker smile, 
Shall arch its broad leaves o’er his form— 
Poor shroud and guard from sun and storm ! 
The woodlark shall his requiem sing, 
Perched high upon his branchy tomb; 
And every morn, — A morn of Spring, 
Shall o’er him spread a mournful gloom ; 
And every eve, at twilight pale, 
His chantry-bird shall sweetly wail; 
And glow-worms, with theit watch-torch clear, 
Wait mutely round his grassy bier, 
Keeping aloof from his dark rest 
Reptiles that haunt the hour unblest— 
Till other morn her cold tear , 
And "balm anew the soldier dead.” 


We have hardly had time to read the mis- 
cellaneous poetry contained in these interesting 
volumes with the attention we could wish to 


pay them. They seem to abound in the grace 
and tenderness which, as we have said, are 
among the most marked characteristics of the 
author. Here is a little poem, which we have 
selected at random, and which we doubt not 
will be popular at the family fireside. 


December's Eve, at Home. 


«* Welcome December's cheerful night, 
When the r-lights appear— 
When the piled hearth blazes bright, 

And those we love are circled there! 


«« And on the soft rug basking lies, 
Outstretched at ease, the spotted friend, 
With glowing coat and half-shut eyes, 
Where watchfulness and slumber blend. 


«« Welcome December’s cheerful hour, 
When books, with converse sweet combined, 
And music’s many-gifted power, 
Exalt or soothe th’ awakened mind 


«* Then let the snow-wind shriek aloud, 
And menace oft the guarded sash, 
And all his diapason crowd, 
As o’er the frame his white wings dash. 


** He sings of darkness and of storm, 
Of icy cold and lonely ways; 
But gay the room, the hearth more warm, 
And brighter is the taper’s blaze. 


«* Then let the merry tale go round, 
And airy songs the hours deceive; 
And let our heart-felt laughs resound, 
In welcome to December's Eve !” 

Of Mrs. Radcliffe’s private journals, and of 
her personal history, as developed in the Me- 
moir prefixed to the present publication, we 
shall probably. take an opportunity of speaking 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





| RE RE SS A 

Journal of a Voyage up the Mediterranean ; | 
principally among the Islands of Archipelago, 
and in Asia Minor, : By the Rev. Charles 

Swan, Chaplain to H. M. S. Cambrian, &c. 

2 vols. 8vo. London, 1826. Rivingtons. 
Our reverend Chaplain is not, in several 
points, unlike a predecessor of his, whose re- 
vived work has occupied some of our pages— 
we allude to Mr. Henry Teonge, a good hu- 
moured, free-spoken man of his time, and the 
author of an entertaining journal. Mr. Swan 
is already known to the public as a person of 
literary pursuits, by his Translation of the Gesta 
Romanorum, and, as a divine, by his Sermons ; 
and though there are some faults in the present 
work which we do not like, upon the whole, we 
cannot say that we like him less in his third 
character of Traveller, than we did in his two 
former characters of Classicus and Cassockus. 

We will, in few words, mention the causes 
of our likes and dislikes above alluded to. We 
like the general fairness of the author’s state- 
ments—we often dislike his manner of speaking 
of persons and things; we like his intelligence— 
we dislike his occasional try; we like his 
impartiality in describing Greeks and Turks— 
and we dislike his flippancy in describing Turks 
and Greeks, as well as other people and events, 
in too many‘instances. But when we make 
this latter remark, we must not be understood 
to use the word flippant in an impertinent 
sense ;—it is as it applies to writers imbued 
with certain peculiarities which are almost in- 
variably the concomitants of English university 
education, that we employ it. These gentlemen, 
till they acquire some experience by collision 
with the world, are frequently distinguished 
by a certain contempt for. abilities and talents 
that, have not been cultivated in the same soil 
asid by wié-tneans with their own; and 
by o eqneeits, which time and a more 
general sphere of observation enable them to 
wear out; and then they become not only 
wiser, but more amiable in themselves, and 
more agreeable to. the rest of their species. We 
regret. to say that, though the worthy chaplain 
of the Cambrian has cruized about a good deal, 
and seen much of life, he does not seem yet to 
have entirely cast his college slough: and, as 
we never wish to find fault without reason, we 
shall adduce a brief proof from each of these 
volumes to shew what we object to. 

* We returned to-day, and found that:Su- 
leiman Aga and his suite had been paying a 
visit to the,Cambrian. Amongst the rest, the 
late Pacha of Scio, who to his other admirable 
qualities. adds that of a confirmed drunkard, 
was present. He honoured Captain Hamilton 
with a—kiss on each cheek. Such a mark of 
civility was a thing ‘ devoutly to be wished,’ 
and, I doubt ziot, duly appreciated by our ex- 
cellent captain! Indeed I cannot help shrewdly 
suspecting that the second salute was effected 
by stratagem; and that when he had been 
smacked upon one side, ‘ he turned to him the 
other also!” ”—[ This we deem flippant. ] 

“T prevailed with a man who was passing 
on an ass to give me the loan of it. This 
animal had neither saddle nor bridle, but a 
short piece of platted straw was twisted about 
his neck, just to intimate that he was to con- 
sider himself on duty. In this way we pro- 
ceeded, at foot’s pace, over barren but interest- 
ing mountains, smelling delightfully of the 
wild thyme ;. sometimes crossing deep ravines, 
and at others winding along their sides, with 
occasional, glimpses of ‘ ocean, slumbering like 
an unweaned child,’ and a sky above our heads 
as bright and as blue as Spenser’s ‘londe of 
Faérie.’ The back of my ass was as sharp as a 
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razor, and, on a pinch, might have been sub- 
stituted for one: the humane and soft-hearted 
reader will, therefore, easily imagine the suffer- 
ings that I endured.” 

Shaving with the back of an ass, appears to 
us to be a very assinine piece of wit. To get 
rid of all our complaints at once, we may also 
here, as well as any where else, quote an ex- 
ample or two of the pedantry. 

“ The current of time is frequently checked 
by the impediments and restraints of conscience; 
but it rushes on, rising higher and higher, till 
the opposing mound is swept away and hurried 
into the common vortex of oblivion. As pebbles 
in the stream are the penitentiary regrets of 
human life, there is a little additional bubble, 
a momentary ¢arriance of the waters of error, 
and then all flows on smooth and untroubled as 
before ! 4 = 7" 

“ The clouds, which had long been collect- 
ing, seemed now to foretell an approaching 
storm; they swept along the base of the most 
considerable heights, and occasioned great 
dampness. Within an hour, the rain began, 
and it is hardly hyperbole to say, that every 
drop poured a cataract. I never yet witnessed 
such a deluge; and certainly I never wish to 
be again exposed to it in such a situation.” 

But with such unimportant drawbacks there 
is much of amusing reading, of good sense, and 
of information, in these volumes. They em- 
brace a wide variety of scene and country, and 
treat of a multitude of stirring accidents by 
flood and field. Whether ranging on the seas, 
or penetrating into interesting situations on 
shore, Mr. Swan’s relations are always lively 
and entertaining ;—and men, manners, books, 
and ‘antiquities, are all illustrated very plea- 
santly in his pages. To exemplify this, we 
leave Cadiz and Xeres behind us, leave Genoa 
ati’ Nbples on the left hand, and Malta_and 
Greece. on the right (all which places the 
author visited and subjected to observation), 
till we come for our first extract, back again, 
to Smyrna, 

* Near Sedecui is a tumulus, which has not 
yet been explored ; the French call it the tomb 
of Andremon ; and they might as well call it 
the tomb of Jack the Giant Queller! Mr. 
Arundell, whose antiquarian research equals 
the friendliness of his manners, proposes, in 
quieter. times, to investigate the tumulus in 
question, as well as an opposite mound about a 
mile distant. It gives me pleasure also to 
mention, that he has it in contemplation to 
communicate to the public the result of certain 
well-conducted inquiries relative to the ancient 
Christian churches of Asia. He has recovered 
several curious and valuable monuments, and 
from the ardouy of his pursuit, united as it is 
with great discretion and judgment, I have no 
doubt but his object will be fully attained. 
We returned to Smyrna by Bougiah, otherwise 
called * the English village,’ from the number 
of its English inhabitants: it is about three 
miles from the city. A curious circumstance 
happened here a short time since: the lower 
floor of a large house has been converted into 
a chapel; a man, carrying a bowl of milk, 
stood accidentally beneath the doorway of the 
building, and a serpent, four or five feet long, 
allured by the smell of the milk, of which they 
are extremely fond, darted from the upper part 
of the door, and flung himself, like a necklace, 
around the throat of the poor fellow. The 
creature’s head was dipped into the bowl, and 
one may well imagine the terror of his enter- 
tainer, and the little satisfaction which he would 
receive from the ‘ orient carcanet’ with which 





he was decorated. Whether the serpent was 





of a harmless description, which is most pro. 
bable, or whether the man contrived, } ; 
vigorous effort, to free himself frum the un 
courteous intruder, I did not hear ; certain jt is 
that he escaped without injury. I would add 
to this account, that many of the tales of the 
Gesta Romanorum, and of other books of 
that class, are founded upon the propensity of 
serpents for milk ; and this very circumstance 
perhaps, is no small proof of their Eastern 
origin. 

Here our friends were feasted 
house by Suleiman Aga. 

“« The aga’s dwelling being but a short dis. 
tance from the town, we were soon there, pass. 
ing in the way the river Meles, over which a 
bridge, called the Caravan Bridge, has been 
thrown, adjacent to a fine grove of cypress, 
A magnificent band welcomed our arrival! [ft 
was composed of three fiddles, a dulcimer, a 
triangle, and an oaten pipe ;—I need not say 
what the music was like! Dismounting in the 
area of the building, we ascended by a flight of 
steps, and were ushered into a long hall, of 
which a square basin of water formed the 
centre; along its sides, pillars, imitative of 
marble, supported a gilded roof. To the left, 
where the aga and his retinue waited to receive 
us, the floor was raised and boarded, and was 
partly enclosed by a marble balustrade: a low 
sofa (or divan), covered with printed cotton, 
ran on each side, that is to say, at the end and 
on two adjoining sides; the fourth was open, 
looking toward the basin, and a similar place 
in the opposite portion of the building. A 
large glass chandelier was suspended at each 
end; and the ceiling, as well as the wainscot, 
was painted in tolerably good style. On each 
side of the first-mentioned part was a little 
chamber, secured by a door, and in one of 
these, to the right of the entrance, the aga was 
fitting up an.English fire-place of well-executed 
marble. All the rooms were painted. The 
further end of the building (which, as I have 
already hinted, was open, affording an unin. 
terrupted prospect of its whole length, with 
the basin in the midst) was raised and boarded, 
like the other ; but before reaching it, a marble 
fountain, with a number of jets d’eau, were to 
be observed. To the left of this, a door opened 
upon a small terrace or balcony, which pre- 
sented a beautiful view of the adjoining coun- 
try, its olive-groves and mountains swelling 
magnificently beyond. After being presented 
and seated, we were presented with pipes and 
cold punch, and having inhaled a few whiffs, 
the aga proposed that we should walk through 
his house and gardens. This, of course, was 
gladly acquiesced in, and we accordingly set 
forth. . ” . 

“ The stables of the aga were next inspected ; 
they contained probably upward$ of an hundred 
horses of burden, besides numbers destined 
only for the saddle. This building forms one 
wall of the area before his house, to which we 
now returned. Immediately small round tables 
were brought, upon which the attendants 
placed salvers of fruits, anchovies, and other 
piquant dishes, which were but the prelude 
to the coming entertainment. I observed the 
aga, as the utmost mark of civility that he 
could shew, strike his tooth-pick into part of a 
pear already separated from the rind, and pre- 
sent it with much politesse to his nearest guests. 
What was the flavour of this pear, I never 
asked, nor do I pretend to guess; but ‘ by the 
foot of Pharaoh!’ as Captain Bobadil says, 
(peradventure Pharaoh’s tooth here were the 
more appropriate attestation !) I felt not, nor 
feel, the least envy, at their happiness ! 


at his country 
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worthy personage who partook of it solemnly 
assured me that the aga used this aforesaid 
tooth-pick in the common way, not only after- 
ward, but Jefore the presentation. 

“ The tables, four in number, were placed 
near the divan; but as a few only could with 
convenience sit at them from thence, awkwardly 
constructed chairs were added. A hundred 
attendants at least bustled about, bringing cold 
punch in small china cups and glasses with 
reasonable celerity. A quarter of an hour 
afterwards the tables were removed, and others 
brought. ™ 25 ‘ 

“We sat down: a large metal salver placed 
upon a small table contained a bowl of rich 
soup in the centre. At the edge lay a piece 
of bread and two spoons for the use of each in- 
dividual. The bowls of the spoons were com- 
posed of tortoise-shell, the handles of ivory 
tipped with coral. On either side of the salver 
were two little dishes of custard, with two salt- 
cellars. Vehib [ci-devant Pacha of Scio] led 
the way, by dipping his spoon into the mess of 
soup, and inviting us by gesture to imitate 
him. It is not easy to express the disgust and 
nausea with which I prepared to follow this 
worthy exemplar; but at last I succeeded. 
An embroidered scarf of gold was suspended 
round each of our necks, and a napkin laid 
upon our knees. The soup was excellent, and 
so indeed it might be said of every dish that 
came in quick succession before us. After the 
soup was a roasted lamb—one of those extraor- 
dinary animals whose tail is so broad and fat 
and delicious, as to become an object of great 
importance to oriental epicures. Into this, at 
the invitation of our right honourable president, 
each man thrust his finger and tore away a 
piece ; and thus, between the spoons and the 
fingers alternately applied, as the nature of the 
dish might demand, and moistened at becoming 
intervals with plentiful libations of champaigne 
and claret, we ran through six-and-thirty dishes. 
To an inquiry made afterwards of the drago- 
man, it was said that forty-nine had been pre- 
sented ; but as I kept a careful note of what 
passed, I am pretty confident that I have not 
madea mistake. There were three tables, and 
the same sort of dishes exactly were brought 
to each, so that according to my calculation 
there must have been but one hundred and 
eight dishes ; according to that of the other, 
one hundred and forty-seven. The curious 
reader may wish to know something more of 
this feast, which, from the rarity of the occur- 
rence, cannot have been often mentioned ; and 
though I am only able to afford a general idea 
of their component parts, yet this probably 
may be enough. 

‘1. Sort of white soup, in which were a few pieces of 
minced liver. 2 Roasted lamb with Pistachio nuts. 
3 Jelly floating on a glass bowl of water, in which gold 
and silver fish were swimming. 4. Roasted turkey cut in 
pieces, and stuffed with pine-apple seeds and peeled chest- 
nuts. 5. Sort of white custard sprinkled with pounded 
cinnamon. 6. Stewed vegetables soaked in oil. 7. Cus- 
tard. 8. Fried fish with an acid sauce. {. Bread-puddin; 
sprinkled with sugar. 10. Fried fish. 11. Preserv 
0 with a rich s p- 12. Grilled legs of se. 13. 

mee-meat pie with a variety of herbs, from the top of 
which came a living goldfinch—a common Eastern trick. 
It was the same at all the three tables. 14. Honied pastry. 
15. Cabbage-leaves rolled up with boiled rice. 16. Almond 
custard. 17. Stewed chicken stuffed with pine-apple 
seeds. 18. Sugar cake, shaped like diamonds. 19. Stewed 
vegetables with garlic sauce. 20. Pastry. 21. Wild boar, 
Toas' 22. Pastry. 23. Sausages made partly with rice, 


herbs, &c. &c. I Know not what. 24. Cakes. 25. Fried 
fish—mullet. 26. Cakes. 27. Wild boar or beef (I could 


not distinguish) done with sauce like beef-olive. 28. Me- 
lons. 29, Pastry. 30. Fried knuckles of Ham !! 31. Cakes. 
32. Fritters. 33. Sort of fry with chestnuts. 34. Roasted 
flesh of the wild boar. 35. Large dish of boiled rice. 
36. Rose-water sweetened with honey. 


“I should not forget to mention, that VE- 
HIB THE MERCIFUL pushed his claws into a 


fried mullet, and honowred me and some others 
who were near him with the villanous morsel. 
It is thought an indispensable point of etiquette 
to devour such gifts ; and most diverting it was 
to observe the grimaces, half concealed and half 
visible, which were made to gorge the savoury 
meat. A pinch of snuff from the box of the 
worshipful president causing one of his guests 
to sneeze, he burst into a loud and ridiculous 
laugh, in which he was joined by the attend- 
ants ; it was judged a favourable omen ! When 
the meal was concluded we again adjourned to 
the divan, and fresh pipes, with excellent coffee, 
were presented to us. Moving toward the 
higher, that is, the Aga’s quarter of the man- 
sion, we were furnished with pipes anew, and 
the band then made its appearance. It consist- 
ed of two violins, a sort of dulcimer, and a reed 
pipe, which last was played on by a dervish. A 
second, who, by his dress and familiarity with 
the Aga, appeared of a superior rank, sat next, 
and assisted in the execution of a song, the 
worst, perhaps, that ever saluted mortal ears. 
Yet the whole presented a most curious scene. 
On the elevated and boarded part, noticed be- 
fore, occupying the whole divan, sat the officers 
of the Cambrian and Seringapatam ; the Aga 
in one corner, with pipes three yards long, pro- 
jecting from the jaw, and resting on the brass 
plate in the middle of the floor, while wreaths 
of thick smoke ascended to the roof. In front 
of this elevation sat the band, with the two der- 
vishes in their light-coloured sugar-loaf hats ; 
and at their backs stood a huge crowd of tur- 
baned attendants, filling up the whole space 
beyond, and looking with mute attention, and, 
it may be, with internal ridicule, upon what 
was going forward. Would that I were a 
painter, or would that I could write a painting! 
After another pipe and glass of Champaigne, 
we departed in the same manner that we had 
arrived.” 

Near Salonica, we are told, “‘ there is a sin- 
gular method of catching the red-legged par- 
tridges, common in this country, which I do 
not remember to have heard of before. The 
sportsman provides himself with a covering for 
his whole body, composed of stripes’ of dif- 
ferent kinds of the brightest cloth. He has a 
hole made in it for admitting his gun, and other 
holes for the eyes: in which state he marches 
into the field. No sooner do the partridges 
perceive him, than, impelled by this strange 
attraction, the whole covey run toward the 
cloth, and thus afford the sportsman an oppor- 
tunity of murdering them at a blow !”” 

We shall conclude, till next week, with a few 
brief miscellaneous extracts :— 

“ A singular anecdote, relative to Greek 
superstition, was told to me this evening. 
Three years after a body has been interred, the 
friends of the deceased make a procession to 
the place of its sepulture, and examine the 
condition it isin. If the flesh be not decayed, 
or black, they imagine it to be tlhe consequence 
of some enormous crime. They then have re- 
course to prayers and holy water, with which 
it is lavishly besprinkled, and again committed 
to the grave.” 

“ Four Greeks of Smyrna having attempted 
an escape on board an Ionian vessel, were 
retaken by the Turks and put to death. It is 
customary for the executioner here to use a 
long and sharp sword in the performance of his 
office, at which he is sufficiently dexterous ; but 
in the present case (for what reason is not 
apparent) an ataghan had been employed. The 
men knelt down upon the quay, near the 
Pacha’s house, with bared necks, and heads 





drooped for the stroke of death. In the num- 


ber of these unhappy victims to Turkish cruelty 
was an old man; he also was placed in the 
manner I have mentioned ; but instead of taking 
off the head, the ataghan fell upon the hinder 
part of it, sinking deep into the skull, and be. 
was actually struck sEVEN times before the 
murder could be completed. In the mean while 
the place re-echoed with his cries and groans ; 
and when one of the English residents in 
Smyrna, attracted by the noise, approached the 
spot, the heads were thrown upon a heap, and 
the trunks spouted forth a flood of gore! Such 
are the scenes to which the Turkish govern- 
ment accustoms its subjects; and such are the 
facts at which, while humanity shudders, the 
Mussulman only exults !”” 








A Selection of Popular National Airs. The 
Words by Thomas Moore. With Sympho- 
nies and Accompaniments by H, R. Bishop. 
No. V. London, 1826. James Power. 

WE are prone to pay an early tribute to 

this charming assemblage of German, Spanish, 

Scotch, Italian, French, Russian, Danish, and 

even Hindoo National Airs, because, of all the 

publishers whom we know, to whose industry 
and spirit the musical world is most indebted 
for constant and admirable contributions to its 
enjoyments, there is not one so persevering as 
Mr. Power, nor one whose works are so grossly 
injured by piracies and imitations. It is there. 
fore the bounden duty of every lover of fine mu- 
sic, in conjunction with appropriate and genuine 
poetry, to encourage this enterprising individual, 
and to discourage those dishonest plunderers 
who practise such frauds upon his property, 
and such deceptions on the,public taste, as 
are referred to in the advertisement prefixed to 
this number. It is scandalous to take any 
share in patronising impudent rogues at the 
expense of a publisher whose exertions have 
brought forward so great a multitude of charm. 
ing compositions and so brilliant a store of 
original songs ; and we are sure we need only 
mention the fact to secure him the protec 
tion of every just and right-minded person in 

Britain. 

The music in this Part is selected with ex. 
cellent judgment, and some of the pieces are 
particularly beautiful: most of them, indeed, 
must become decided favourites in our drawing- 
rooms, where touching melody, and harmony 
not overlaid for the sake ‘of execution, are 
always sure to captivate the willing ear. Of 
the literary portion of the work the following 
three songs out of twelve (the last peculiarly 
Moorish) will afford a recommendatory and 
fair idea :— 

** No!—leave my heart to rest, if rest it may, 

When Youth, and Love, and Hope, have pass’d away: 

Could’st thou, when summer hours are fled, 
To some poor leaf that’s fall’n and dead, 

Bring back the hue it wore, the scent it shed ? 

No!—leave this heart to rest, if rest it may, 

When Youth, and Love, and Hope, have pass'd away. 
«« Oh! had I met thee then, when life was bright, 

Thy smile might still have fed its tranquil light; 

But now thou break’st like sunny skies, 
Too late to cheer the seaman’s eyes, 
When wreck’d and lost his bark before him lies 


No !—leave this heart to rest, if rest it may, 
When Youth, and Love, and Hope, have pass’d away.” 


« Where are the visions that round me once hover’d, 
Forms that had gyace in their shadows alone; 
Looks, fresh as light from a star just discover'd, 
And voices that Music might take for her own ? 
*« Time, while I spoke, with his wings resting o'er me, 
Heard me say, ‘ Where are those visions, oh, where ?” 
And, pointing his wand to the sunset before me, 
Said, with a voice like the hollow wind, ‘ There!’ 
** Fondly I look’d, when the wizard had spoken, 
On to the dim-shining ruins of day ; 
And there, in that light, like a talisman broken, 





Saw thé bright fragments of Hope melt away. 
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««¢ Oh! lend me thy wings, Time,’ I hastily utter’d, 
Impatient to catch the last glimmer that shone ! 
But scarcely again had the dark wizard flutter’d 
His wing o’er my head, ere the light all was gone.” 
« If in loving, singing, night and day, 
We could Rifle i away, 
Like atoms, dancing in the beam, 
Or day-flies s' o’er the stream ; 
Like summer odours, born to sigh 
Their sweetness out and die. 
«*« How brilliant, thoughtless, side by side, 
Eagar and I —y 4 =e org epee glide ! 
0 atoms ever play’d so t, 
No da “dian over deco’ oo! ht, 
Nor rs ever mix’d their sigh, 
So close as thou and I.” 


Again we bespeak the attention of the public 
to the merits of this publication, originally pro- 
duced at very considerable cost, and therefore 
entitled to be rewarded, even were it less 
eminent for the talent which it displays, and 
which causes it to be so shamelessly plundered. 





Reynolds’s Memoirs, c. 
WE are sure we cannot entertain the public 
more agreeably than by beginning where we 
left off with this auto-biography. Of a date 
not much later than that with which our last 
Number concluded, we are told— 

** About this period, one of our constant 
visitors was the Honourable Thomas Erskine, 
who had lately relinquished the army and the 
navy, for a new profession, the law. Little did I 
then think that this young student, who resided 
in small lodgings at Hampstead, and openly 
avowed that he lived on cow beef, because he 
could not afford to purchase any of a superior 
quality—dressed shabbily—expressed the great- 
est gratitude te Mr. Harris for occasional free 
admissions, and used boastingly to exclaim to 
my father 'Phank ‘fortune, out of my own 
family I don’t, know a lord,’—little did I then 
think that I should ever live to see this distressed 
personage in possession of a peerage, the seals, 
and the annual receipt of above fifteen thou. 
sand pounds. But want of income, that great 
professional stimulant, urged him into action ; 
and, aided by strong natural talents and increas- 
ing industry, his consequent success and rise 
were so rapid, that I remember Murphy the 
dramatic author always calling him the ‘ bal- 
loon barrister.” One of his first clients was 
Admiral Keppel, who, being brought to a court 
martial by Sir Hugh Palliser, and acquitted, 
presented his successful young advocate with 
a bank note of one thousand pounds. Mr. 
Erskine shewed us this novel sight, and ex- 
claimed, * Voila the nonsuit of cow beef, my 
good friends !’ Soon after Lord George Gordon’s 
trial, for whom, with Lord Kenyon, he was 
counsel, and where again there was a verdict of 
acquittal, he came with ‘ all his honours thick 
upon him,’ and three or four days with 
us at Southbarrow. Whether success had not 
increased his companionable qualities, or from 
what cause, I know not; but, though equally 
conciliating to my father and my mother, he 
and the junior part of the family got so com- 
pletely to | heads, that, on the day of his 
departure, full of our supposed annoyances, 
Jack, Robert, and myself, waylaid him at the 
gate, pulled off our hats, waved them, and then 
huzzaed him. He turned round abruptly, 
stared, and haughtily demanded what we 
meant ? * We mean,’ cried Robert, ‘ to pay the 
compliment due to your talents.’ * Ay,’ con- 
tinued Jack, ‘ particularly to your éalent of 
making yourself disagreeable.’ Then we all 
ran into the house, and, peeping through a 
window, saw him returning; when suddenly 
altering his mind, he put spurs to his horse, 
and galloped away. . The next time we met in 








the Adelphi, Erskine shook us by the hand, 
laughed heartily at the circumstance, and said, 
‘ as he did not forget he was a great barrister, 
we were quite right in remembering we were 
the sons of a great attorney ;’ a character cer- 
tainly not exactly to be trifled with by either 
old or young big wigs.”’ 

After leaving school, Frederic was, in 1782, 
entered of the Middle Temple ; but, except in 
assisting in his father’s business, seems to have 
done little or nothing with law. Nevertheless, 
his opinion of lawyers may be worth quoting, 
not as a student, but as an experienced man of 
the world. 

‘“* When it is remembered, that the profession 
of the law is sufficiently profitable for its prac- 
titioners to live by it, honourably and honestly, 
we must lament that so many wander from the 
regular road. Yet, that there are many ‘ sound 
in heart as in head’—many who can fairly boast 
of being above all crooked ways, I am happy in 
this opportunity of acknowledging; and, in 
defiance of prejudice and the cry of * mad dog,’ 
can venture to add, that, if Diogenes were 
now in search of an honest man, he would 
probably, after all, be as likely to find’ such a 
person amongst lawyers as amongst any other 
class of society.” 

Of another profession he tells a less favour- 
able story :— 

“Speaking of doctors, I believe the first 
great hoax ever practised, occurred about this 
period. Physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries, 
amounting, at least, to the number of fifty, 
received letters to attend at ten o’clock in the 
morning, on a well-known wealthy lawyer, 
residing close to the Thames, at the end of 
Essex Street, which was then, as it is now, a 
complete cul-de-sac. Soon after the appointed 
hour six carriages arrived, then, in an instant, 
many more. After much parley, rage, and con- 
fusion, some of the doctors, finding they had 
been deceived, ordered their coachmen to turn, 
and drive to their real patients. Then came 
the hoaxer’s triumph—above twenty medical 
flats were preparing to get out of the street, 
while a more than equal number were as vio- 
lently struggling to get into it. This small 
cul-de-sac being now completely blockaded, the 
origina] cause of action was, as usual, speedily 
forgotten ; and the doctors and their servants 
passed the remainder of the morning in po- 
lemical disquisitions in an alto key, and in 
general abuse and retort. ‘Though some inva- 
lids suffered, perhaps, by this jest, others, in 
their own opinion, benefited; at least, Lord 
Effingham used to say, ‘ To this facetious event 
I owe my life, for I sent for Doctor C 
and he could not come.’ Undoubtedly his lord- 
ship was not very partial to the faculty; for 
once, when my brother Richard said, *‘ What a 
wonderful climate Greenland’s must be, since 
the natives live there to the age of one hundred 
years, without medical men ;’ his lordship re- 
plied, ‘ Then what a much more wonderful 
climate England’s must be, since they live-here 
one hundred years with them !’” 

Our next extract is a curious anecdote. 

“ To recur to the subject of pocketing af- 
fronts—My brother Jack, late one evening in 
January, proceeding‘in his gig to Soutlibar- 
row, was stopped on Bromley Hill by a high- 
wayman, who, presenting a pistol, furiously 
demanded his money. I will not say that 
Jack took fright, but his horse did, and, with 
a violent plunge, galloped off at full speed. 
The highwayman’s foot being struck by the 
wheel, he was immediately unhorsed, and 
dashed on the ground; while his horse, now 





left to his own guidance, mechanically followed 
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the vehicle. Jack, in total ignorance of the 
whole proceeding, hearing the horse behind 
the gig, naturally concluded the highwayman 
was in full pursuit, and expected every mo. 
ment to have his brains blown out. However 
on entering the town, he discovered his error, 
to his great relief; and stopping at the inn, 
and desiring to speak to the landlord, he re. 
lated the circumstance, and then delivered the 
horse to him; ordering it to be immediately 
advertised according to the usual form— [f 
not owned, nor demanded, within ten days 
from the date hereof, it will be peremptorily 
sold to defray expenses.’ As may be supposed, 
the horse was neither owned nor claimed, so 
therefore sold; and Jack, pocketing the af. 
front, cleared. upwards of thirty pounds by 
what he called ‘ robbing a highwayman.’ ” 

We proceed in our anecdotizing, or extraction 
of anecdotes. 

“ During the summer, my father’s uncle, 
Mr. Macey, arrived in England, from Portu. 
gal. He had resided in Lisbon ever since a 
period prior, by a few years, to the dreadful 
earthquake in November 1755. Don’t be 
alarmed, reader; I am not preparing to detail 
a full, true, and particular account of this 
well-known calamity ; but I will content my. 
self with stating, in the words of a late traveller, 
who, after a tedious expatiation on the horrors 
of the scene, thus concludes—‘ this earthquake 
had the honour of being noticed by the Royal 
Society.” As Manly says, in the Provoked 
Husband, * What a well-bred age do we live 
in!’ One circumstance the old gentleman used 
to relate (not a magazine nor gazetteer one) 
struck me particularly ; I allude to the sudden 
influx of morality into the town, on the cessa- 
tion of the earthquake. So determined were 
the poor panic-stricken survivors on an imme- 
diate confession and repentance, that, even in 
that land of priesthood, the priests and con- 
fessors literally staggered under their over- 
whelming accession of business. Persons, long 
supposed married, hastened to expose the 
criminality of their connexion, by a public ce- 
lebration of the nuptial ceremony, and hus- 
bands hoped to pacify heaven by transferring 
their affectiohs from their mistresses to their 
wives. Children, hitherto unacknowledged, 
found parents, and orphans, protectors ; frauds 
were avowed, where even suspicion was not 
attached ; and restitution promised to the se- 
cond and third generations, for the aggressions 
that had been practised in the first ; owners 
were found for almost forgotten crimes; and 
enemies, become friends, sought and afforded 
mutual assistance.” 

It became necessary, when Mr. Frederic 
was about seventeen years old, to seud him to 
Spa to obtain some payment from Lord Grandi- 
son, who was indebted to his father ; and of 
this trip we have a pleasant narrative. When 
he landed at Calais, he made Dessein’s his 
hotel, and tells us— ’ 

* 1 was full of Sterne, and this was Sterne’s 
Dessein. I desired eagerly to converse with 
him about the former, but knew not how to 
commence. At length, however, apropos des 
bottes, as the French say, I asked him, without 
preface, whether he remembered ‘ Monsieur 
Sterne?’ The good old aubergiste smiled, and 
replying in the affirmative, one word led to 
another ; till his presence being suddenly re- 
quired elsewhere, he hastily concluded in the 
following manner :—‘ Your countryman, Mon- 
sieur Sterne, von great, von vary great man, 
and he carry me vid him to posterity. He 
gain moche money by his Journey of Senti- 
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means of dat, than he by all his ouvrages 
réunies—Ha, ha!” _ Then, as if in imitation 
of Sterne, he laid his forefinger on my breast, 
and said, in a voice lowered almost to a whis- 

r, * Qu’en pensez vous 2?” and then departed. 
‘After dinner, I took a walk over the town. 
There is a fine convent in the market-place, 
and what I equally liked, a fine café: went to 
the play, and afterwards supped with a cheva- 
lier of the order of St. Louis, Monsieur Cha- 
mang. His two daughters are lovely girls; 
the eldest of whom, understanding I did not 
speak French, said in a low tone to her sister, 
‘Mon Dieu! quel grand nez ?’—* Oui,’ replied 
the younger, ‘ c’est comme un vrai bec de 
perroquet.” ‘ 

“ August the 14th—Wanting to walk on 
the pier, I asked the garcon, (who spoke Eng- 
lish very tolerably,) the French for it. He, 
thinking as Milord Anglais, IT could mean 
nothing but peer, a lord, replied puire. Away 
I then went, and passing over the market- 
place and draw-bridge, stumbled on the pier; 
without having had occasion to inquire my 
way to it, by the gargon’s novel appellation. 
There I remained, ‘ strutting my half hour,’ 
till dinner time. At the able dhéte, the 
commandant of the troops of the town sat next 
me; and amung other officers and gentlemen 
at the table, were the President of the Council 
at Ratisbon, a Russian count, and several 
Prussians ; in all amounting to about twenty, 
not one of whom (as it appeared to me) spoke 
aword of English, except a remarkably pretty 
Irishwoman. I thought I could never please 
a Frenchman so much as by praising his town: 
‘Monsieur,’ I said condescendingly to the 
commandant, ‘ J’ai vu votre paire:’ meaning 
I have seen your pier; but which he naturally 
understood, I have seen your pére, father. 
This address, from a perfect stranger, surprised 
him; ‘Jl est beau et grand, monsieur,’ I 
continuel. The commandant examined me 
from head to foot with an astonishment that 
imparted to me an almost equal share. I saw 
there was a mistake, and I attempted to ex- 
plain, by pronouncing very articulately, * Oui, 
monsieur, j’ai vu votre paire,—votre paire sur 
le havre.’—* Eh bien, monsieur,’ replied the 
commandant, ‘et que disait i/2’?—1 was as- 
tounded ; and, looking round the room for the 
keeper to the supposed madman, I discovered 
that the eyes of the whole company were upon 
me. * Monsieur,’ I cried, again attempting to 
explain, with as much deliberation and preci- 
sion, and in as good French as IT could com- 
mand, * Monsieur, est-il possible que vous re- 
sidez ici, et que vous ne connoissez pas votre 
paire—votre paire si—si long!’ This speech 
naturally only increased the incomprehen- 
sibility of the whole conversation; and the 
commandant beginning, in rather haut en bas 
terms, to demand an explanation, like all 
cowards, when driven into a corner, I became 
desperate. * Messieurs,’ I cried, somewhat 
boisterously, ¢ il faut que vous connoissez votre 
paire! Le paire de votre ville, qui est fait de 
plerre, et a la téte de bois,—et a ce moment on 
travaille a lui racommoder sa fin, & laquelle le 
vent a fait du mal!’ This was the coup de 
grace to all decorum; every Frenchman aban- 
doned himself to his sac Fey till the room 
fairly shook with their shouts; and even the 
astonished commandant himself could not help 
joining them. ‘ Allow me, sir,’ said a gentle- 
man sitting by the side of the Irish lady, and 
whom I had not previously observed.—t My 
dear sir,’ interrupted I, ‘ you are an English- 
man, pray, pray explain.’—‘ Sir,’ he replied, 
‘you have just told this gentleman,’ pointing 


to the commandant, ‘ that his father is the 
father of the whole town; that he is made of 
stone, but has a wooden head; and at this 
moment the workmen are engaged in mending 
his end, that the wind has damaged.’—I was 
paralysed. ‘ Tell me,’ I cried, as if my life 
had depended on his answer, ‘ what is the 
French for, pier 2’—‘ Jetée, or, according to 
the common people, pont,’ he replied.—I had 
scarcely sense enough left to assist the English- 
man in his good-natured attempts to unravel 
the error. He succeeded, however, and then 
commenced, in French, an explanation to the 
officers. At this moment, the waiter informed 
me the St. Omer Diligeuce was about to de- 
part. I rushed from the scene of my disgrace, 
and stepped into the vehicle, just as the ter- 
mination of the Englishman’s recital exploded 
an additional eclat de rire at my expense.” 
Among his fellow-travellers was a sad gour. 
mand, of whom he says— 
** The next day, we dined at Bourbourg ; 
the little voracious fat Frenchman, who sat 
opposite to me, must indubitably have been 
the identical glutton who, eating for a wager, 
won by a pig and an apple-pie. * “ * 
*¢ On board the bark from Ferne to Bruges, 
were five tremendous female Flemish fiends. 
Hail, ye happy times of Paganism, that owned 
but three furies—now, alas! there are five! 
Their caps were larger than their hoops— 
their heads were larger than their caps—their 
bosoms were larger than their heads,—and 
their terminations were larger than all put 
together. They must have been the real li- 
neal descendants of Rubens’ models, when he 
painted the dismemberment of Orpheus by the 
infuriated matrons. Whoever has seen this 
picture may form a faint idea of their persons ; 
but what copper-smith, frog-catcher, or bag- 
piper, can imagine the infernal noise to which I 
can compare their voices ? 
** « Worse than the language discord speaks 

In Welshwomen, ’mongst beds of leeks; 


Or the confused and horrid sounds 
Of Irish in potato grounds.’ ” 


At Spa—‘ At the hotel, after supper, Count 
Zenobio related to me an incident that he had 
witnessed here a few years ago, which had 
produced a most uncommon interest and effect. 
A short thin man, whom nobody knew but by 
sight, suddenly became a constant attendant 
at the gaming tables. This man, during a 
whole fortnight, continued, night after night, 
in the most extraordinary manner, to win 
enormous sums of the faro bankers, as well as 
the surrounding betters. He wore spectacles, 
and appeared so short-sighted, that he was 
always obliged to touch the counters with his 
nose before he could distinguish the card. 
Such was his luck, that whatever card he 
backed was sure to win. On the last night 
of his appearance in Spa, one of the gamesters, 
a young half-intoxicated Irishman, had lost an 
unusually heavy sum. His temper was quite 
gone, and he vituperated his lucky opponent 
in a style that might have edified the most 
abusive fishwoman in Billingsgate. * D—n 
you, you old dog,’ he cried, ‘ and most parti- 
cularly d—n your spectacles! By the powers, 
see if I won’t try my luck myself in your 
cursed spectacles !’? and snatching them from 
him, he put them on his own face. At first 
he could distinguish nothing, but on approach- 
ing the cards, within three inches of his nose, 
he discovered that the spectacles were strong 
magnifiers. His suspicion and curiosity were 
immediately excited, and he turned to demand 
an explanation of the wearer, but he was gone. 
An examination then commenced, and the 


ee 

speedily discovered. The cards in Spa are not 
bought of shopkeepers, as-in England, but 
every autumn the proprietors of the gaming 
tables repair to the grand fair at Leipzig, and 
there purchase their stock for the year. Thi- 
ther the spectacle gentleman had also hied, not 
as a buyer, but as a seller of cards; and at 
such reduced rate, and of such excellent qua- 
lity, that all the purchasers resorted to him ; 
and Spa and several other towns were lite- 
rally stocked solely with his cards. At the 
back of each of these, concealed amongst the 
ornaments, and so small as to be imperceptible 
to the unassisted eye, was its number, with a 
particular variation to denote the suit. Then, 
the rogue came to Spa disguised-—with black. 
ened hair and spectacles ; and there, as a gen- 
tleman gambler, would have broken all the 
banks in Spa, but for the fury of the enraged 
Irishman. As it was, he decamped with se- 
veral thousand pounds.” 
*¢In the neighbourhood, Mr. Elwes had a 
formidable rival in jfinance—a retired bar- 
rister; the desolate state of whose house gave 
it the appearance of being haunted, or, * the 
worst of the worst,’ of a property long in 
chancery. The day we called, he was re- 
ceiving from one of his tenants his Midsum- 
mer rent. After my introduction by Toph 
and an interchange between us of the usua 
compliments, the barrister turning towards the 
farmer, presented him with a small glass of 
Port wine, which he took and drank ; but then 
exhibiting a face of evident disapprobation, the 
barrister exclaimed, ‘ What! do you not like 
the flavour of this glass of wine as well as of 
the one I gave you last Christmas ??—‘ No, 
dang it,’ replied the tenant, ‘ you see it has a 
kind of a different taste.’—* Ha, ha!’ rejoined 
the lawyer triumphantly, ‘ now I have caught 
you: it is out of the very same bottle, and has 
never been opened since!” * * * 
* Old nurse Morgan, at length, wishing to 
see the mighty talisman which had operated 
such a change in our circumstances, it was 
settled that she should have her wish on the 
following night. Accordingly, she requested 
to accompany her an Irishman of the name of 
Murphy, who was a porter to the Temple, and 
was also the occupant of the honourable office 
of shoe-black to me and my brother. Not an 
order being then admitted, I gave her money 
to pay for a seat in the gallery, for herself and 
her companion. They went, and the good old 
creature returned much gratified; but when 
Murphy brought us our boots in the morning, 
and we asked him how he had been enter« 
tained, he only scratched his head, and replied, 
* Pretty well, your honours, as for that; but 
you see Mrs. Morgan has forgotten to pay me.” 
—* What !’ I cried, ‘ I gave her the two shil. 
lings for you, myself.’—‘ Faith, now, yeu ae 
right,’ he rejoined, ‘and, indeed, she paid 
them at the door of that winding gallery. 
But that’s not my maning. It’s the porlerage, 
sir! Arrah, the porterage all the way from 
here to Covent Garden and back; and for 
that, and the trouble, and the great loss cf 
time, I think your honour yourself will allow, 
I cannot ax you a farthing short of another two 
shillings.’ % ° oe bs 

* Still, however, Macklin could not long 
continue a regular chain of conversation; and 
wine (that general confounder of ideas) nit 
aiding his recollections, he suddenly and vio= 
lently smacked the person next to him on the 
back, exclaiming, ‘ Who are you, sir?’ The 
person thus honoured was a short, fat, Irish 
clergyman, who at that moment was cor sis 








cause of this wonderful continuity of luck was 


derably absorbed in the mastication of a large 








‘devil.’ * Now, sir,’ exclaimed Macklin, 
‘what is your opinion of Terence’s plays ?’ 
The poor parson, more than half confounded 
by the violence of this sudden attack, hastily 
replied, in a rich Connaught brogue, ‘ What! 
do you mean his Latin edition?’ ‘ Do you 
think,’ rejoined Macklin, at the same time 
repeating the smacking operation, * do you 
think T mean his Jrish edition, and be d—d 
to you?? The rage and face of the parson 
leaving us little doubt that an explosion would 
ensue, I, with others, copying Doctor Beattie’s 
example, immediately vanished. What oc- 
curred after my departure never reached my 
ears ; and, therefore, I can enly add, that though 
Macklin, as an actor, and particularly in his 
own highly drawn characters of Sir Pertinax 
Maesycophant and Sir Archy Macsarcasm, 
often brought full houses, I, and many others, 
must express our doubts whether off the stage 
he ever attained a similar attraction. * * 

“The time passed very merrily and gaily, 
Holman entertaining us with his Irish stories, 
of which he had a considerable collection. 
Amongst others, he related that, the previous 
summer, dining with a party in Dublin, where 
a furious theological controversy occurred, 
B***, losing his temper, boisterously said to a 
stranger who sat next to him, * On which 
side, sir, are you? Are you an Atheist or a 
Deist ?? * Oh, neither, sir,’ was the imme- 
diate reply; ¢ I am a dentist.’ ” 





Travels and Adventures in the Persian Pro- 
vinces on the Southern Banks of the Caspian 
Sea. By J. B. Frazer. 4to. pp. 384. Lon- 
don, 1626. Longman and Co. 

Or Mr. Frazer’s Journey into Khorasan we 
rendered an ee the time’ of -its = 
arice ; and as this volume may be considered 
a sequel to that work, further observation is un- 
called for, except simply to say, that it possesses 
the advantages of greater brevity and conden- 
sation in the narrative, and of more interest 
in the personal adventures. Speaking of the 
cholera morbus, it is related,— 

“ Amongst the multitude that died of this 
disease, there was one old man, whose story 
was somewhat singular. His name was Mu- 
shedee Allee Akbar, he was of low origin, and 
had once served as cook to an English officer, at 
tie court of Abbas Meerza, after which, he sup- 
ported himself by keeping a small cook’s shop 
in the bazar. It happened that he had a very 
ptetty daughter, who, being observed by one of 
the caterers for the royal seraglio, was spirited 
away, removed to the harem, and became, as is 
usual in such cases, one of the king’s wives. 
The poor father was by no means satisfied when 
he heard of the high promotion which his 
daughter had attained, and resolved to leave 
no means untried for recovering her. Aware 
that this was quite out of the question without 
a 'propitiating present, he set himself to work 
hard for a considerable time, almost starving 
himself to save every penny; and by these 
means, and the sale of all he had, he contrived 
to raise seventy tomauns, with which he went 
to court to ransom back his child. -With some 
difficulty he obtained access to the presence, and 
told his business ; upon which the shah, flying 
into a huge passion, real or pretended, ex- 
claimed, ‘ What! you old wretch, is the ho- 
nour done to you by the king of kings in 
making your daughter his wife not enough? 
but. you, forsooth, must be discontented, and 
wish to have her back again! you must be 
taught more wisdom.— Here,’ cried he to the 
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him soundly.” The poor man’s heels were in- 
stantly tript up, and he received a severe basti- 
nado on the soles of his feet. After this cruel 
operation, which the shah very calmly wit- 
nessed, his majesty had the seventy tomauns 
taken from him, and ordered him to be turned 
out of the palace, saying, ‘ You old idiot, you 
have been well served for your folly; you have 
sold all you had to take your danghter from a 
situation where she was as well as possible, and 
you have lost your money and your pains ; get 
home with you to your business, and don’t play 
the fool so again.’ A APES: 

** Not content with celebrating the death of 
Hussun and Hoossain during the festival called 
the Mohurrum, which lasts for a month in the 
year, after the manner of other good sheeahs, 
they enact the tragedy which represents the 
death of these brothers, and cry and groan for 
them every Friday, and generally also some 
other day of every week ; some employ three 
days in this worthy manner, and among other 
ceremonies observed on the occasion, a dish of 
pillaw is brought and presented to the person 
who enacts the part of the Prophet ; and he is 
told, that God finding it to be excellent, had 
sent this dish to regale his favourite from his 
own table. This singular piece of mummery, 
of the truth of which I was assured by several 
persons, and among them, by Meerza-Abdool- 
Rezak, is the more extraordinary, and evinces 
an ignorance and —s the more gross, 
because attributing human wants to the Al- 
mighty, is in opposition to the usual Mahome- 
tan tenets. Another being told of the ad- 
mirable rice and milk, and apples, which are 
promised to the just in paradise, expressed 
himself as exceedingly surprised that pillaw 
was not enumerated among the good things to 
be étijoyed there. * Oh,” said a third, * at that 
time God had not learned to make pillaw ; no 
doubt it will be forthcoming there now !?” 

At Saree “ there is a Jumah Musjid in the 
town. This term is applied to the principal 
mosque of any place, and either is derived from 
Jumah,the Mahometan Sabbath, orfrom Jumah, 
which signifies a croted, an assembly. That in 
question is in nowise remarkable, except for a 
noble old sycamore that overshadows an open 
space before it. There was another of equal size 
and antiquity, in the inner court of this mosque, 
but it was unfortunately destroyed some tithe 
ago by fire. The people here have an idea that 
whenever this species of tree attains the age of 
one thousand years, it takes fire and burns 
spontaneously ; and they believe this to have 
been the case with the tree that was destroyed, 
as both that and the one that still exists were 
old beyond all tradition. I know not if this 
idea respecting the self-combustion of the chi- 
nar-tree be common throughout the country or 
not, but it bears a curious resemblance to the 
fable of the phoenix.” 

Of an ancient building here there is a curious 
history. 

** Among the popular traditions held with 
regard to this tower, it is supposed to be the 
repository of a mighty treasure secured by a 
powerful talisman, the secret for obtaining 
which was discovered by an Indian magician of 
great skill; but the conditions of the talisman 
not permitting him to act in person, he em- 
ployed an agent, like Aladdin, ignorant of the 
business on which he was sent. To this person 
the magician intrusted the counterparts of the 
talisman, which he was carefully to compare 
with that which. he should see in the tower, 
but he was cautioned particularly against cast- 
ing his eyes upwards, whatever he might hear 





attendants, * take that old vagabond, and beat 


going on. 
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his instructions, and the moment he had com. 
pared the talismans the spell operated; a 
mighty rushing noise took place, and a pro. 
digious number of pigeons flew out of the open 
archway. This flight, however, continued so 
long, that the messenger, wearied with conjec. 
ture, forgot the caution, and looked upwards ; 
upon which the flight of birds suddenly ceased, 
and a quantity of gold coin came tumbli 
about his ears. The spell had turned the gold 
into pigeons, which winged their way to the 
magician’s coffers; but it was broken by the 
curiosity of his agent, and the gold was so 
suddenly restored to its original shape, that 
even the portion passing in the air fell to the 
ground ; and no one, since that hour, has been 
able to discover the remainder of the treasure.” 
A Persian opium-eater is thus described :— 
‘¢ J particularly remarked a number of large 
glass bottles, ranged upon shelves in a sort of 
court, to which he alone had access. These, he 
slyly confessed to me one day, held wine, of 
which indeed the old gentleman was a great 
admirer. He had, I discovered, some disposi- 
tion to sooffeeism, or freethinking, and took 
care accordingly to enjoy the privileges of a 
dervish, although not so bold as to dispense 
with the externals of religion. On the con. 
trary, he was strict in the performance of all 
rules and ceremonies in public, though in 
private he thought it unnecessary to constrain 
himself. I have frequently known the hour of 
prayer arrive, without the least attention being 
paid to it by my worthy friend Ramzaun. In. 
deed, at that hour the old gentleman was far 
otherwise engaged ; for, among other laudable 
effects of his dervish habits, or more probably 
of the debauched practices of his youth, he had 
become an opium-eater, and regularly every 
hight.about sunset took-his. dese, isti 
two pills, each about two grains. I believe he 
also swallowed a’ similar quantity in the morn- 
ing. It was curious to watch the old gentle. 
man as the period of his diurnal indulgence 
approached. He. was generally seated, quite 
cross and irritable, in his accustomed place by 
the window, moulding the pills in his hand, 
whilst he waited impatiently for the moment 
when he was to be made happy. He never 
allowed himself to anticipate the fixed time, 
lest, as he said, the desire might increase upon 
him, and he was fully sensible of that danger. 
As the luxurious and quiet influence of the drug 
stole over him, the harsh expression of his fea- 
tures would give place by degrees to a tranquil 
and happy calm. Woe to the menial or depend- 
ant who should venture to approach him before 
the appointed time! but in about twenty 
minutes afterwards, all was good humour, and 
he was ready to converse and to joke with all 
about him. Frequently, as we sat together, he 
has described these sensations, while I, on my 
part, could see them working in his counte- 
nance; and he sometimes spoke to me with 
fear of the consequence of the habit, as if he 
believed it would one day destroy him: but he 
always comforted himself by observing, that he 
would not permit it to grow upon him, and 
asserted he had not increased his dose for many 
years.” * * * : 
“On the 12th of May, every thing being 
arranged, we left Amol at six in the morning, 
and bent dur course northwards towards the 
sea, which is about twelve miles distant from 
the town Our road passed through a succes- 
sion of thick forests ; and I believe our guide 
lost his way, for he led us a distance of several 
miles in the bed of a stream, the water of which 
was so dirty that our horses could not distin- 
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channel, into which they constantly plunged 
up to the girths. Nevertheless, this forest was 
thickly peopled, small groups of houses appear- 
ing every quarter of a mile among the trees. 
The wood consisted of oak, sycamore, and a 
great many very noble alders, rivalling the 
others in girth and height. The sea-beach, 
which is narrow, is composed of sand and gra- 
vel, and bordered by hillocks of sand, overgrown 
with dwarf-oak, wild pomegranates, plums, 
black thorn, and thelike. This ridge of sandy 
knolls appears to have been thrown up by the 
surf of the sea, at a period when its waters 
stood at a higher level than at present. Be- 
hind them lies a quantity of stagnant water, 
the overflow of rivers and streams, whose free 
course to the sea has been stopt by the bars of 
sand which its waves have occasioned: from 
this stagnant lake, which is of no great breadth, 
a quantity of marshy ground, chiefly covered 
with alder trees and sycamore, extends to a 
considerable distance towards the interior. 
Thus the sea coast of the Caspian offers to 
an invader the dreary prospect of a thick 
‘ marshy forest, without a sign of cultivation, or 
even of human life, or the vestige of a path by 
which to arrive at the inhabited country. We 
continued winding for an hour amongst these 
hillocks of sand, and under a hot sun, until, 
crossing a rapid and dangerous stream, we 
emerged upon the beach; and taking advan- 
tage of the hard wet sand by the water’s edge, 
we continued our way, refreshed by the breeze, 
and with a firmer footing than the parched hil- 
locks had afforded. It was curious to observe the 
alarm of our Arab and up-country horses at 
their first sight of the sea : they started, snort- 
ed, tossed their heads, and stamped with their 


feet; nor could they be for a long time, pre- 


on fat less-toenter; Tts wa- 
ters, the gentle but continued motion and noise 
of which kept their apprehensions alive. In- 
deed some of them could not be reconciled even 
to walking upon the firm wet margin, though 
so much more pleasant than the deep dry sand 
further from the water. We remained for the 
night at a small village not far from the beach, 
called Izzut-deh, where the prince’s order pro- 
cured us a decent lodging, and what provision 
we required. In this neighbourhood the 
Abdool-Malekees live, a tribe descended from 
the Eels of Zour, and who, though they have 


quitted their wandering life, and become fixed | 


inhabitants of villages, have not yet quite 
renounced their plundering propensities. They 
are said to amount to between three and four 
thousand families, and their chief, Allee Asker 
Khan, lives at a place four or five fursungs from 
hence, called Sarmee Kallah. Against these 
marauders it was necessary to be prepared, and 
the ketkhodah, or chief magistrate of the vil- 
lage, furnished us with a guard, under whose 
protection we sleptsecure.—May 13th. Another 
beautiful morning ; and we began our march 
before six, so as to enjoy it fully. ‘There is 
something in the influence of a fresh and dewy 
morning at all times exhilarating and soothing ; 
and I do not know that I ever experienced this 
influence more powerfully than during this 
Journey on the banks of the Caspian Sea. 
The hot and severe journey of each day sent 
us, sadly jaded, to an uncomfortable lodging, 
often, too, after a scanty meal. The requisite 
observations of the heavenly bodies also fre- 
quently kept me. from sleep until a late hour, 
80 that the night often failed to restore the ex- 

usted frame. But the morning compensated 
for all: issuing from our dark and dirty lairs, 
we felt the exhilarating influence of the morn- 
ing’s breeze, and saw around us all that was 
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beautiful in nature ; — the blue sea —the deep 
and magnificent forests, interspersed with fields 
and cottages—the mountains rising like a wall 
to a height of six thousand feet, in every vari- 
ety of form and tint, — all weariness, either of 
body or mind, speedily fled before the power of 
such stimulants. Our march this day led us 
to Alleeabad, a distance of about twenty-two 
miles entirely along the sea-beach. This beach 
consists, for the most part, either of sand or 
gravel, but sometimes beds of large round peb- 
bles occur, which are troublesome and danger- 
ous for the horses. Sand-hills every where rise 
above the shore, and beyond them the line of 
stagnant water called Moordab (literally ‘ dead 
water’) by the natives, and formed by the nu- 


mouths of these are frequently shut up by bars 
of shifting or quicksands, in which any beast 
that should attempt to pass would inevitably be 
lost ; and to find the path across these is one of 
the most difficult and indispensable duties of a 
guide. These moordabs are fringed with deep 
jungle, behind which are to be found the vil- 
lages nearest the seaside, as if taking advantage 
of this natural line for a protection from sea- 
ward. As our eyes became practised, we could 
detect little paths here and there, plunging into 
the thickets anddeading to these villages ; but by 
detours so intricate, that without a guide it would 
be impracticable to make them out. This day we 
observed a number of nets, both hanging out to 
dry and left in the water for the purpose of 
catching fish ; the buoys made use of to sus- 
pend them were formed of a species of gourd, 
called cuddoo, the same which is used for cal- 
leeons (Persian smoking pipes) in Mazunderan. 
We saw a fisherman take from one of them 
several fish of a fine white colour, which, at the 
distarice we were from him, looked like herring; 
and many large shoals were to be seen glitter- 
ing in the water, with plenty of cormorants 
diving and swimming among them ; sea-eagles, 
hawks, and gulls, were also hovering in abund- 
ance, and a number of ‘ sea-dogs,’ as the 
natives call them, which are a species of otter, 
were swimming about at nogreat distance from 
the shore. One of these we found dead upon 
the shore; another I shot from the beach. 
| They were about three feet and a half long, 
including a short tail, had four webbed feet, 
their head resembled that of an otter, and their 
body was covered with thick and fine brown 
hair. These were all new objects for us, and 
the interest they inspired served to lighten a 
hot and tiresome march. I tasted the water of 
the sea at this and several other places during 
our journey along its banks, and found it in 
most instances barely brackish, and sometimes 
so fresh that our horses would drink it readily. 
This was no doubt owing to the number of 
large streams which flow into it from the 
mountains of Mazunderan and Gheelan; but 
I have been informed by persons who have 
made passages to Astrakan, that even in the 
parts furthest from shore, the water is by no 
means very salt.” 

On crossing the Suffeedrood for Resht, the 
author says— 

“ During the time we were detained on the 
banks of the river, our attention was disagree- 
ably attracted by a most sickening stench, 
which we found ‘to preceed from a prodigious 
quantity of dead and putrid. fish of very large 
size, covering the shores, and lying equally 
thick upon the islands formed in the bed of the 
river. They were a species of sturgeon, and 
at first I was inclined to believe they had been 
thrown ashore by some t flood ; but more 
minute inspection shewed that each had been 





merous rivulets that run from the interior : the } 
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cut open by a sharp instrument, which led me 
to suppose that they had been caught and 
opened for some part of their intestines, and 
then thrown aside as useless. This I afterwards 
found was the case. The Russians rent the 
river, and catch in it a great quantity of stur- 
geon ; part they salt for the Astracan market ; 
but from part, they only take the roe or 
caviare, and the isinglass which lies attached 
to the back part of the stomach ; the rest of 
the fish they reject and leave to rot. I could 
never ascertain the true reason of this: per- 
haps the fish which yields roe is out of season 
for curing: perhaps it may be of a different 
species from that which they cure in other 
places, and send to Astracan.” 

This selection will serve to shew the enter- 
taining character of the work. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 


The Little Villager’s Verse-Book. By the 
Rev. W. L. Bowles. 18mo. pp. 32. 
Ir is pleasing to contemplate the incensed an- 
tagonist of Roscoe and the Quarterly Review 
in the amiable character in which this slight 
tome presents him to the public ;—the accom. 
wwe poet directing his talents to the de- 
ightful task of rearing the tender thought, 
and teaching the young idea how to shoot ; 
the Christian pastor benevolently leading the 
poor children of his charge into the paths of 
humanity and piety! To do these things he 
has written the twenty-eight little pieces which 
compose this small volume, founded upon the 
familiar images of country life, and well calcu- 
lated, by their simplicity, to awaken the best 
feelings in the hearts of the young of all classes, 
to whom they are peculiarly addressed. It is 
Hae ing for-thothers-of every rank in 
life, and particularly suited for Sunday schools 
and other places of instruction. We quote 
three of the poems as examples of the whole. 
“* Star-light Frost. 
** The stars are shining over head, 
In the clear frosty night— 
So will they shine when we are dead, 
As countless and as bright. 
** For brief the time, and small the space, 
That e’en the proudest have, 
Ere they conclude their various race 
In silence and the grave. 
*¢ But the pure soul from dust shall rise, 
By our great Saviour’s aid, 
When the last trump shall rend the skies, 
And all the stars shall fade !” 


«* The Swan. 
*¢ Look at that swan! how still he goes! 
His neck and breast like silver gleam ; 
He seems, majestic as he rows, 
The glory of the lonely stream. 
«* There is a glory in the war— 
A glory, when the warrior wears 
(His visage mark’d with many a scar) 
The laurel wet with human tears. 
*« Those scenes no glory can impart, 
With trumps, and drums, and noises rude, 
Like that which fills his silent heart 
Who walks with God in quietude.” 
«* Child and Blind Grandfather. 
«* Though grandfather has long been blind, 
And his few locks are gray, 
He loves to hear the summer witid 
Round his pale temples play. 
«* We'll lead him to some quiet place, 
Some unfrequented nook, 
Where winds breathe soft, and wild flow’rs grace 
‘The borders of the brook. 
«* There he shall sit, as in a dream, 
Though nought he can behold, 
Till the brook’s murmur—it shali seem, 
The voice of friends of old. 
«*« Think no more of them, fe ie, 
For here thou hast no f: 9 
Think—since this life is but a span— 
Of joys that have no end.” 


This is sweetly told, and would make a fine 
subject for a picture. 
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The Gate of the French, Italian, and Spanish, 
unlocked by a new Method of Acquiring the 
Accidence, &c. Se. 
Goodimgh. 


18mo. pp. 85. W. 


By a neat and simple analytical arrangement, 
and a pattern of cards inscribed in a particular 
manner, this miniature of a book (more than 
one half of which is occupied with biographical 
notices of famous linguists) shews a very simple 
and not inefficient method of acquiring lan- 
guages, especially the three mentioned in the 
title-page. It agrees with several of the new 
and expeditious systems. 

Testament of Napoleon Bonaparte, §&c. The 
Will of Napoleon Bonaparte. J.C. Mouton- 
Davernet, Legatee of Napoleon, and Son of 
the Lieutenant-General condemned and put 
to death at Lyons in 1815. To the Count 
de Montholon and General Bertrand, his 
Co-Legatees. Paris, 1826. 


*«] am the blood of the general, and the legacy you 
refuse me is the price of his blood.” 


To the lovers of scandal, this well-written 
pamphlet will afford a rich treat. We here 
find M. Lafitte the banker charged with con- 
cealing the deposit of 5,800,000 francs, until 
the Trihunals compelled him to disgorge it, and 
even then with resisting the payment of inte- 
rest, though he was obliged to acknowledge 
that he had speculated with it. Next appear 
on the e the great heroes of loyalty and 
devotion to their fallen master, Gencrals Mon- 
tholon and Bertrand. We are far from sup- 
posing that the hope of inheriting millions at 
all influenced their voluntary exile at St. 
Helena, instead of being tried and executed for 
high treason at home, like Ney, Labedoyére, 
and Mouton-Duvernet. The fact is, however, 
here asserted, that they-have inherited immense 
riches, and have gotten possession of them ; 
yet they refuse to pay to the destitute son of 


their former comrade—who was shot for an | 


attachment they have turned to so good an 
account—the legacy of four thousand pounds, 
bequeathed to him by the ex-emperor. It is 
further affirmed that, in their quality of exe- 
cutors, they have not yet given any account of 
the sums they have received, nor, indeed, done 
any thing like other executors. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
DUBLIN NEWs. 
Theatre—Distress in the Liberty —Marchioness 
Wellesley, 

Parts, at the present day, is scarcely more re- 
markable for its attachment to theatrical amuse- 
ments, than was Dublin fifteen or sixteen years 
ago. In facet, our only regular play-goers at 
present are those who commenced their attend- 
ance at the theatre about that time. It is now 
an extraordinary occurrence when the boxes are 
any way moderately filled ; and I will venture 
to assert, that there are not two nights in the en- 
tire month in which there are 200/. in the house, 
except when we have one of your stars here. 
This, you must allow, is bad encouragement for 
our manager (Mr. Abbott), who was induced to 
think, that a theatre conducted with spirit must 
inevitably be crowded nightly by such a fun-lov- 
ing race of mortals as the Irish. Mr. Abbott's 
merits have been recognised by us ; his activity 
and his services are appreciated even by our 
worthy corporation (not the most agile class of 
citizens on such occasions), who have presented 
him with the freedom of the city; all par- 
ties unite in praising his management — but 
the theatre, nevertheless, is not well attended. 


What I consider as the principal causes of | liy 





| portance)—her wit, her urbanity, and her ac- 





lacunae 
this apparently unaccountable neglect, I shall 
mention in a future letter; but during the 
last fortnight our theatrical hemisphere has 
been enlightened by the vice-regal presence. 
Twice the boxes have been crowded—twice the 
pit has been crammed—and twice the galleries 
have overflowed, ** by command of his Excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant and the Marchioness Wel- 
lesley.” These noble personages we never ex- 
pected to have seen at, the public theatre, and 
most probably we never should, but that they 
were called on by the unanimous voice of their 
fellow-citizens to attend that place where, some 
few or since, his Excellency had been grossly 
insulted. They were called on to excite, if 
they possibly could, by their presence, the spirit 
of trade, which was now wasted and expiring ; 
to give an impetus to that manufacture (the silk 
weaving) which, it is feared, is about leaving us 
for ever, and which, if it should, will leave hun- 
dreds after it, to starve and perish in the streets. 
I am aware that it does not come within the 
scope of your publication to discuss matters 
which are so closely connected with politics ; 
but surely it cannot be improper to request 
(through such an extended publication as yours) 
those who have the powers of life and death in 
their hands, to pause before the decree be pro- 
nounced, which may involve hundreds in misery, 
and be attended with insurrection, or worse. It 
is quite impossible to give any thing like a ge- 
neral idea of the wretchedness that at present 
exists in the confines of that part of our city 
termed ** The Liberty,”* and which, ere now, 
would have spread into diseases of the worst 
description, had not there been some employ- 
ment given, and some relief extended, through 
the means of the Lord Lieutenant’s visit to the 
theatre. And the motives which actuated him 
and his lady seemed to be properly appreciated by 
the audience. They were received with what 
may be truly termed * an Irish welcome,” that 
is, it was ultra-enthusiastic. Certainly we never | 
do these sorts of things by halves; one, two, 
three, four, or five cheers, will not satisfy us on 
such occasions. No—we never stop cheering, 
shouting, and clapping; men, women, and child- 
ren, vie with each other in straining their lungs 
and muscles ; and from the jewelled peeress in 
the boxes, to the fish-woman with the mob cap 
in the upper gallery, all are waving and shak- 
ing handkerchiefs of every colour and texture. 
Whether it was that the Marchioness Wellesley 
had expected but such a welcome as would have 
been given her by the proud Briton or her 
sober Americans, or that she was terrified by 
the extra-rapture of the Irish, I cannot say— 
but certain it is that she shed tears in abun- 
dance, even in the midst of the din and uproar 
of our gratulations. The marchioness is ex- 
tremely popular with all parties — (this is the 
second time I have been obliged to use this 
phrase, which will shew in some degree its im- 


complishments, are highly spoken of : in person 
she is inclined to the embonpoint; her neck 
and arms are exquisitely shaped ; the only fault 
to be found with her face is its extreme pale- 
ness; but then she has a full dark eye, one 
glance from which would inspire the boys (as 
the Irish of all ages term themselves) to ‘* do 
such deeds” as even our aboriginal language of 
many terms would be incapable of describing. 

I find I have transgressed the limits I had pre- 
scribed to myself when I began this letter.—z. 


* In the committee appointed to relieve the present 
distress, Dr.. M’G—— mentioned, that he found in one 
cellar in the Liberty five men, in the last stage of the 
typhus fever, ‘* without covering, without straw to lie 


ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
AFRICAN EXPEDITION, 

MELANCHOLY intelligence has been received 
from the Expedition into Africa. Early in De. 
cember Captain Clapperton obtained leave to 
pass through Hio (the Yariba of the Arabs), 
the king of which appointed him an escort of 
guides and horses; and by the middle of the 
month he reached Jennah, a considerable town 
in that kingdom, after a difficult and fatiguing 
journey, principally through bush or thick 
woods. As he advanced, however, into the 
higher district, the landscape became more 
beautiful and progress more easy: the natives 
were hospitable, and, besides being decently 
equipped in caps, shirts, and trowsers, possessed 
numerous horses, and were great equestrians; 
From Jennah to Katunga, the capital of Hio, 
is about thirty days’ distance (perhaps from 
250 to 300 miles), and the Niger (Kowara) is 
thence only three days’ march. Captain C. and 
his servant Richard had both had the country 
fever; but were recovered, and enjoyed a 
healthier climate on their route from Jennah, 
which lay over the Kong mountains. By the 
last accounts they were half way to Katunga, 
in 8° 23’ 30”; the thermometer fallen from 
98 to 89 or 90°; and the elevation above the 
sea estimated at 2500 feet. From a place called 
Engua, Captain C. writes, that his fellow- 
traveller, Mr. Pearce, had died on the preced- 
ing day, the 27th of December; while Dr. 
Morrison and his servant, both unable to pro- 
ceed, had returned to Jennah, and died there. 

The other division of the Expedition had 
made its way to Dahomey, where the king 
and his captains treated our countrymen very 
kindly. Mr. Dickson had also had a seasoning 
fever; but, on becoming convalescent, had a 
palaver with the Majesty of Dahomey, and on 
the last day of the year left his court with fifty 
armed men and a hundred bearers, commanded 
by a relation of the king, for a town called 
Shar, seventeen days’ journey towards the 
north, and situated to the south-west of Yaury. 
Mr. James had returned to the coast. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
Oxroxp, May 20.—On Saturday, the 13th 
inst., being the last day of Easter Term, the 
following degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Divinity.—Rev. T. Short, Fellow of Trinity 
College. 

Masters of Arts.—Tev. W. Byrd, Magdalen Hall; Rev. 
J. Armitstead, Trinity College; Rev. R. T. Tyler, Uni- 
versity College; Rev. P. 'Titley, Scholar of Jesus College; 
Rev. R. W. Lambert, Pembroke College; ‘T. Biddulph, 
Scholar of Corpus Christi College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—Sir J. P. Orde, Bart. Ch. Ch. Grand 
Compounder; F. J. Moore, R. H. Heptinstall, Exeter 
College ; J. Hooper, H. J. C. Harper, Js S. R. Evans, 
Queen’s College; T. Horn, St. Edmund Hall; C. J. 
Gooch, J. A. Wright, Christ Church ; H. Sneyd, Brasen- 
nose College; G. Innes, G. Dowell, Scholars of Trinity 
College; F. Marendaz, Scholar of Jesus College; F. Forster, 
Scholar, J. E. S. Hutchinson, J. Hoole, T. B. Hill, J. Jet- 
ram, J. L. Lamotte, Wadham College. 

Wednesday the following degrees were con- 


ferred :— 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. J. W. Hatherell, Brasennose, 
Grand Compounder; Rev. E. C. Wells, St. Edmund Hall; 
Rev. R. Pole, Rev. A. Foster, Exeter College; W. R- 
Newbolt, Student, Rev. T. J. Wyld, R. Hall, Christ 
Church; R. Berners, Demy of Magdalen College; Rev. 
J. Thompson, Fellow, Rev. W. Holdsworth, Lincoln 
College; Rev. C. K. Williams, Scholar of Pembroke 
College; E. Hammond, Scholar of University College; 
Rev. J. S. Smalley, Scholar of Jesus College; W- Oxnam, 
Scholar of Wadham College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—J. Lampen, Exeter College, Grand 
Compounder; C. D. Griffithy Christ Church, Grand Com- 
pounder; J, J. Hatton, W. Orger, St. Edmund Hall; 
V. J. B. Angell, R. B. Robinson, Queen’s College; Rev- 
S. Cragg, C. J. Parsons, T. Brown, Magdalen Hall; W- 
Mathews, Chaplain of New College; F. Gooch, S. L- 
Hainmick, J. H. L. Gabell, Christ Church; G. Clive, 
Brasennose College; J. Maingy, H. E. Fryer, peaner 





upon, and without a drop of water to cool their parched 
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College; R. T. Pilgrim, J. Peck, Trinity College; 
Campbell, cake College ;, E. Knapp, W. D. John- 
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*s College; G. M. Drummond, R. P. Mor- 
stony tied College . De Soyres, Postmaster, Hon. A. 
Hi. Moreton, Merton College; J. Atkins, C. Bury, W. C. 
Ws ton, E. Perry, C- Pickwick, J. Olive, J. Charnock, 
Worcester College. <7 
CampripcE, May 20.—The Lord Bishop of 
Salisbury was on Monday last admitted ad 


eundem of this university. mt 

The Rev. Charles Forster, B.D. of Trinity 
College, Dublin, chaplain to the Lord Bishop 
of Limerick, was on the same day admitted 
ad eundem of this university. 

At a congregation on Wednesday last, the 
following degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelors in Divinity.—Rev. J. Graham, St. John’s Col- 
lege, Compounder; Rev. H, K. Creed, Trinity College. 

Master of Arts.—E- Strutt, Trinity College, Com- 

nder. 
Ponachelors in Civil Law.—T. E. Johnston, St. Peter’s 
College; Rev. J. Roberts, Jesus College. _ 

Bachelors of Arts.—W. H. E. D. Shaw, St. Peter’s Col- 
lege; ‘T. Benson, Trinity College; H. Smith, Caius 
5 ; T. J. Roe, Sidney College. 








FINE ARTS. 
EXHIBITION.——ROYAL ACADEMY. 

992. The Hunting of Chevy Chase. E. 
Landseer.—We copy the title from the cata- 
logue, taking it for granted that it refers to the 
old ballad. As a picture, it is distinguished for 
its clear and brilliant effect, for the Snyders- 
like character of the animals, and for the 
Rubens-like effect as a whole. The gallant 
bearing of the hunters, and the hurried action 
throughout, would not discredit those cele- 
brated painters. The horn-blower is a per- 
fect study: but there is little of distance pre- 
served, and the mélée is all foreground—the 
chief, almost the only defect in this splendid 
composition. 

305. Christ walking on the Sea. F. Danby. 
—In this, as well as in most of this artist’s 
works, the object has been to represent a 
striking effect of light and colour; and he has 
succeeded by the opposition and contrast of the 
warm light in the ship, and the cool and mellow 
light of the moon reflected on the waves: but as 
to the subject of the miracle, there is little in 
its treatment to create any interest, and it can 
hardly be said to be more than a feature very 
subordinate to the vessel. There is, however, a 
solemn and ‘* mysterious light,”’ (as we have 
frequently heard obscurity called,) and a cha- 


_tacter of originality, which claim our notice, 


though in this instance we cannot add our 
admiration. The Art cannot express walking 
on water. 

$11. Preparing for Market. W. ¥. Wither- 
ington.—The talents of this artist may fairly 
rank him among the foremost of those who 
sueceed in familiar subjects; and we wish, 
for the gratification of others as well as our- 
selves, that his picture had been placed in a 
situation which its merit as a work of art so 
justly deserves. 

283. Psyche wafled by Zephyrs to the Valley 
of Pleasure. J. Wood. — The graces of art 
so often displayed on this truly poetic subject, 
in all its varieties of incident and interest, are 
not, perhaps never will be, exhausted ; nor have 
they on the present occasion been treated by an 
unskilful hand. On the contrary, they are 
managed with every attention to the colouring, 
beauty, and composition, requisite in a taste- 
ful group. 

374. Destruction of a City by a Volcano, 
§e. S. Pether.—This painting exhibits very 
considerable talent ; the composition is replete 
with forms of an elevated character: and the 
varied effects of light from the eruptive blaze, 
and the cool and pallid gleam of lightning, 
shew great observation of these phenomena, 


and great skill in representing them. The 

whole is painted with care, and is highly credit- 

able to the talents of the artist. 

348. A First-rate Man-of-War driving on 

a Reef of Rocks and Foundering in a Tem- 

pest. G. Reinagle—We have seldom seen a 

picture of this class painted with more skill, 

or which exhibited the awful effects of such a 

scene in a manner more striking and alarming. 

It reminds us of some of the best pictures of 

Monamy. 

387. The Morning Post. W. Emerson.— 

A very cleverly-executed and whimsically-re- 

presented subject——shewing the appetite for 

news carried on with the appetite for break- 
fast. 

Scenery, Costumes, and Architecture, chiefly on 
the Western Side of India. By Captain 
R. Melville Grindlay, M.R.A.S., &e. &e. 
Part I. R. Ackermann and W. Sams. 

Tus work, embracing subjects from the Mar- 
hatta country to the banks of the Indus, will 
consist of the present and one other part, each 
containing six plates in aquatint, and coloured 
agreeably to the nature of the scence and cha- 
racter of the figures introduced. The fidelity 
of the representations, in the portion now 
under our eye, is very striking ; and all the 
plates are most acceptable, as illustrating an 
extremely interesting and important country, 
hitherto little known either by literary or 
graphic means. A scene in Bombay furnished 
a vivid idea of that place and its inhabitants ; 
the approach of the monsoon, in the harbour 
of Bombay, is delineated with very peculiar 
natural effect ; while the shaking minarets at 
Ahmedabad make us acquainted with the 
singular beauties and grandeur of eastern 
architecture. The other pictures are, a re- 
markable and ‘picturesque ancient temple, at 
Halwud; the Rajah of Cutch amid his vassals, 
a splendid array; and a fine landscape of the 
Aboo mountains, in Guzerat. The variety of 
these views, and the handsome style in which 
they are executed, will, together with the 
appropriate literary descriptions, recommend 
this publication not only to persons connected 
with India, but to the British public generally, 
and collectors in,the arts. 


Mr. Marspven, whose picture of Christ and 
the Centurion we noticed a fortnight since, 
informs us that it was not painted for Norfolk, 
but for the Rev. T. Lane Fox, as an altar-piece 
in the church of Sturminster Newton, Dorset- 
shire. Mr. M. adds, that he has never studied 
in the Royal Academy, but for some years in 
the Museum and British Gallery. Wherever 
he has applied himself, we can only repeat, that 


art do him much credit. 

Print.— The Extinguisher. Engraved in 
Aquatint by William Daniell, from a draw- 
ing by the late George Dance, Esq., R.A.— 
The design represents Death as suspending a 
huge extinguisher over a Miser who is count- 
ing his hoarded treasures. The idea is truly 
whimsical ; and the effect of light and shade 
may vie with the best of Rembrandt’s prints. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
TO THE MOON. 
Wuart is it that gives to thee, Queen of the 
Night ! 
That secret, intelligent grace ? 





Oh! why do I gaze with such tender delight 
On thy fair but insensible face ? 


his progress and walk in the highest range of 


What gentle enchantment possesses thy beam, 
Beyond the warm sunshine of day ?— 
Thy bosom is cold as the glittering stream 
Where dances thy tremulous ray, 
Thou canst not the heart of its sorrow beguile, 
Or grief’s fond indulgence suspend : 
Yet where is the mourner but welcomes thy 
sinile, : 
And loves thee almost as a friend ? 
The tear that looks bright in thy glance as it 
flows, 
Unmoved thou dost ever behold ; 
The sorrow that loves in thy light to repose, 
To thee it has never been told. 


And yet thou dost cheer me, and, even, I find, 
While watching thy gentle retreat, 

A moonlight composure steal over my mind— 
Poetical, pensive, and sweet. |. 

I think of the days which for ever are fled— 
Of follies by others forgot— 

Of hopes that are vanished—of joys that aré 

dead— ? 

Of friendships that were, and are not. 


I think of the future, still gazing the while, 
As if thou could’st its secrets reveal : 
Though ne’er dost thou grant one encouraging 
smile, 
To answer the mournful appeal. 
But still I must love thee, mild Queen of the 
Night ! Ki 
Since feeling and fancy agree 
To make thee a source of unfading delight— 
A friend and a solace to me. . 
INCOGN. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
PAUL PRY ON 1148 TRAVELS.—Leller VITT, 


Wiru my son Paul under my wing, I this 
day proposed visiting what are called the Monu- 
ments of Paris — anglicé, the Lions. We bent 
our steps towards the Invalids. . On crossing 
the Pont Louis XVI., we perceived an immense 
crowd at the entrance of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties: a well-dressed person walked up to us, 
and asked us if we wished to go in; we replied 
in the affirmative ; and on handing him a petit 
ceu (half-a-crown), he offered to get us places 
with the first. We went up the steps, and he 
ordered his ragamuffins out of the ranks, and 
we took their stations. 1 could not think what 
such poverty-stricken ragged rascals could wish 
to see in the Chamber of Deputies—as bread, 
and not politics, was what they stood most in 
need of. After being jostled about for half an 
hour, without losing our place in the gueue, er 
tail, as they call the string of persons at the 
entrance of a theatre, the doors opened. We 
were asked for our tickets ; we replied we had 
none,—that a person had given us up his places. 
We now discovered that the crowd assembled at 
the door long before the hour of opening, is a 
mere speculation of poor devils to gain a few 
pence: they have no tickets of admission, and 
are there to obey the order of the éoughter, who 
looks out for persons who are going to the 
Chamber, and who thus for a trifle get front 
seats, without being at the trouble of attending 
a long time beforehand, We were refused ad- 
mission. I found out my man, and he asked 
with surprise, why we did not go in. ‘ They 
would not let us without tickets.” ‘* Why, 
had you no tickets ?”’ ‘* No; but you pro- 
mised to get us in.” ‘* No; I promised you 
should get-there with the first, supposing, of 
course, you had tickets.”” While we were thus 
debating, the Count de C-—— came up, to 





whom I related our adventure, He langhed 
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disappointed.” 
the hall of the Chamber of Deputies. 


The first observation that struck me was the | wears the uniform, cocked hat and. sword, and 
appearance of half church, half theatre. On 
the stage were a pulpit and reading-desk, one 
above the other: there was no orchestra, but a 
pit for all the world like that of a London 
play-house, with the pit tier of boxes behind, 
which they call ¢tribunes, for the ministers, 


ambassadors, and the public. 
I seldom go to the House of Commons, hav 
ing a much higher idea of the “ collective wis 


dom” of the nation from reading the reports in 
the newspapers, than from being stowed in an 
ill-arranged gallery, and seeing what I fancy the 


utmost inattention in the members, both ir 


dress and manner, — coming in booted and 
spurred, sitting down with their hats on, talk- 
ing, walking about, and going in and out, as if 


what was going on were no business of theirs. 


Here, matters are carried to the opposite ex- 
treme ; the greater part of the members wear a 
gold-laced livery, and in London would frighten 
the children out of their wits, from being mis- 
taken for the parish beadles’: I understand the 
deputies cannot speak or vote without being 
The French are great 
An estate is to be sold by 
public auction ; none can bid for it save attor- 
neys or notaries, and even they cannot bid 
unless they are in their gowns ; so that a friend 
of mine who wanted to buy an estate requested 


dressed in this livery. 
sticklers for form. 


his attorney to bid for it; he had not his gown; 


and while he ran to get it, the estate was 


knocked down to another. 
The deputies arrived, and took their places. 
The President, a venerable-looking old man, 


got up into the pulpit : one of the secretaries 


read the minutes of the last sittings, which 


were approved. <A bustle now took place be- 


tween two members, each striving to get first 
to the reading-desk, or ¢ribune as it is called: 
in a little time the Chamber became uproarious, 


and the models of politeness did not scruple to 


use expressions to each other that have long 
been banished from the code of good breeding. 
In England they would have produced a dozen 
duels; but here, where there is no law against 
duelling, it merely ended in ‘* tongue fight.” 
Query—would not duelling decrease in Eng- 
land if it ceased to be penal ?—it is now consi- 
dered as forbidden fruit, and we all know what 
charms that has. 

As I found there was to be nothing but set 
speeches, or pocket speeches, we left the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, which I shall never recollect 
without its reminding me of a bear garden. 

The Hotel of the Invalids is a noble edifice. 
Here the old warriors repose in a palace, are 
well clothed, well fed, and allowed a bottle of 
wine per diem. One of them, old Prevost, is 
upwards of a hundred, and still takes his daily 
walks into town. Our guide pointed out to 
our notice .another of them, who seemed 
to be an officer: ‘* That,” said he, “‘is a 
woman. Her husband went to the army as a 
conscript—she followed him—he was killed— 
she was inconsolable, and would not quit the 
dead body; at length she stripped it of the 
uniform, committed it to earth with her own 
hands, put on the clothes, and insisted on tak- 
ing her deceased husband’s place in the ranks, 
which she was permitted to do. She fought 
with the utmost bravery, received several 
wounds, was raised to the rank of serjeant, 
and for her heroism was decorated with the 
cross of the Legion of Honour. She fought 
several duels with those who quizzed her on 





her sex, or took liberties. She was highly re- 
spected in the army for her unvaried good con- 
duct, and is now in the office of the clothing 
department of the invalids. She constantly 


has a very martial appearance. She is now 
near sixty years of age: such is Madame Bru- 
neau.”” 

The Chapel of the Invalids was formerly de- 
corated with tablets containing the names of 
the officers 2nd soldiers who had particularly 
distinguished themselves since the Revolution. 
- | They have all disappeared ; but what I regretted 
-| most was the loss of all the stands of colours 
which were hung round the dome. When 
the allies were about entering Paris, in 1814, 
it was certain that they would seize on all the 
1 | standards conquered from them. This the old 
soldiers, who had so often contemplated them 
with pride as the result of their prowess, could 
not bear to anticipate; and it was decided they 
should all be burnt. The sword of the great 
Frederick was broken, and thrown into the 
flames, so that no trophy might be recovered 
by the enemy. I do not like sadness, and this 
made me melancholy ; I hastened out of the 
place, and found an agreeable distraction in 
examining the little gardens in front of the pa- 
lace, separated with trellice-work, where those 
who are fond of cultivating flowers have little 
parterres, with seats and bowers, where the 
honey-suckle, the jasmine, ‘and clematis, form 
a fragrant shade over the gray hairs of humble 
valour. 

The following evening was a first representa- 
tion. I attended the last rehearsal: a great 
number of persons were in the pit, they were 
very shabbily dressed, and I asked who they 
were ? I was answered, Jes messieurs du lustre. 
On these frequently depends the fate of a piece; 
at any rate, if you do not have them, it is sure 
to be damned. They are the janizaries of the 
drama, in whose hands lies the fate of sultan- 
author. Not only must they have free ad- 
mission, they must be paid into the bargain ; 
they are organised in bands, and, I am told, 
make a very decent living by it. The man 
who, apparently, was their leader, came on the 
stage, and addressed himsélf, in the most fa- 
miliar manner,’ to the author, who treated him 
with great respect. At the performance, these 
lustrians tried to drown all opposition ; but the 
catcalls of the unpaid judges, the enemies of 
the author, and the friends of his rivals, had 
wellnigh overpowered the janizaries ; a battle 
royal commenced in the pit between the parties, 
which required the gens d’armes to settle; and 
as quarrels are frequent in the pit, the police 
interdicts the admission of females to that part 
of the house ; whether for their own sakes, or 
to prevent a spark becoming a conflagration, 
I have not been able to learn. Dramatic 
anthors are not paid here as in England; they 
have a certain sum for every night’s perform- 
ance of their piece, at whatever theatre it may 
be acted, and there are persons who pick up a 
tolerable livelihood as agents to dramatic au- 
thors ; their duty is to keep a sharp look out 
after the provincial theatres, and claim from 
them the author’s rights, which, I am told, are 
fixed at half a crown and upwards for each 
representation. It is a trifle, but it is a very 
proper duty, in my opinion, levied on the 
country theatres; and it would be well if a 
similar system was adopted in England. 

Last night I went to the Théatre des Va- 
riétés: one of the pieces was Les Anglaises 
pour rire. I was ready to split my sides with 


laughter at the inimitable burlesque gravity of 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


heartily, and said, “ Well, you must not be 
He then took us round to 
another door, and we soon found ourselves in 


same box, could not brook it so easily ; he 
scratched his head, stamped with his foot, hissed 
like a goose, while all around were convulsed 
with laughter; at length he rose, and with 
Stentorian lungs, after having translated what 
he had to say into French, addressed the actors 
as follows :—‘‘ Messieurs, je vous dirai, que c¢ 
n'est pas la chose de faire du gibier des Anglais.” 
Having thus spit his spite, and being applauded 
by me for his courage, skill, and address, on 
which no doubt he prided himself, he walked 
off in sullen dignity. 





IRISH SKETCHES. 

No. III.—The Soldier's Boy. 
Towarps the close of the year 1776, when 
the old American war (as it is now familiarly 
named) raged with unabated vigour on both 
sides, it was deemed expedient by the legis. 
lative authorities of Great Britain to send 
further auxiliaries to their harrassed forces in 
that quarter of the world; for which purpose 
his Majesty’s regiment of infantry, then 
stationed in Cork, received orders to proceed 
thither as soon as possible. 

The bustle prevalent on a regiment’s leaving 
its peaceful home for scenes such as it was 
likely soon to be engaged in, is much more easily 
conceived than described ; yet every heart was 
gay, none felt the slightest emotion at leaving 
a place so endeared to them all, by ties both of 
kindred and friendship, save private Wm. 
Thompson, of Capt. D—’s company ; on him 
and him only did the summons fall joyless, for 
on the very day the rowte was communicated 
to the corps, his wife, the fond partner of all 
his griefs and all his joys, after a short but 
painful illness, breathed her last, leaving him 
the father of a fine infant but a few days eld, 
and the only pledge of their mutual af- 
fection. 

The dilemma into which the poor soldier was 
thrown by this melancholy decree of Providence 
cannot be imagined. To carry the babe with 
him, was utterly impossible—to leave it be- 
hind—*“* O what will become of my darling 
child !”? he exclaimed, as he wrung his hands in 
utter hopelessness: **O Mary! Mary! we 
shall never meet again! O never! never! but 
your little babe, Mary! His heart melted 
within him as he spoke this, and he fell, quite 
exhausted, upon the dead body of his much- 
lamented wife. . 

All who witnessed this melancholy picture 
were in tears; and, of course, it would be 
useless to tell the number of persons fre- 
quenting an Irish wake, as all must be ac- 
quainted with it more or less ;—and, indeed, this 
happened to be no small assembly. As yet no 
one ventured to disturb the ‘* luxury of woe” 
in which the poor soldier was indulging, until 
Peggy O’ Brien shook the tear from her eye, and 
stood erect in the chimney-corner, that undis- 
puted place having been assigned to her on such 
occasions for nearly half a century. No one 
could perform the ceremonies or regulate the 
funeral cry like her, and after sitting up for 
two or three nights successively, it might be 
supposed that her vocal powers would become 
impaired ; but it was not so, for when the 
day .of interment arrived, her well-known 
voice was heard first, last, and loudest in the 
ullagone. ‘* Poor soul,” says she, drawing 
from her pocket a horn box with a rudely 
adapted wooden stopper, which she tapped 
gently with her fore and middle finger, ere she 
opened it, and extracting a pinch therefrom— 
** poor soul, my heart warms to him, and the 








Poties: but a fat John Bull, who was in the 


dickonse be in me if I don’t do him a good 
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iddy Murphy, child,” says she, “* go 
=: a aap poor jontleman, and 
tell him, a cushla, that I wants him, and ’tis 
not for nothing neither.”” So Biddy went over 
to the unfortunate man, and, after some time, 

¢ him to listen, and told him Mrs. O’Brien 
wanted to speak to him in private ; so, after a 
few moments, he walked slowly towards her, 
the room being previously cleared of all its 
visitors, young and old. ** Come hither, my 

r sowl,”” says she, as the soldier approached ; 
% come hither, and sit down along side of me, 
till I ¢ells you how I will do my endavours for 
you, and put you in the way of having your 
fittle garsoon provided for.”” So down he sat ; 
and Peggy thus began—‘* You must know, 
sir,” says she, “ that there is a most worthy 
man living on the Mall, a Mr. N——, the best 
friend to the poor and forsaken the city ever 
produced ; O you never see’d the likes of 
him; and if you leave your child at his door, 
it will be as safe and sound as if your poor 
woman there, God rest her sow/! had the 
minding of it.” “Ah! but Mrs. O’Brien, 
how could that be done?’ ‘* Tut, tut, tut,” 
says she, *¢ very easily: you have only to get a 
hand-basket and put the child into it towards 
the coming on of night, and I’ll call for you, 
and we will go together ; and if you leaves it 
all to me, never you fear, I’ll manage it, for, as 
open confession is good for the sowl, "tis not 
the first small marchant I disposed of that 
way; so you must do as I fells you, as I am 
ditarmined to sarve you.” ’ Poor Thompson ex- 
pressed his gratitude as well as he could, and 
readily consented to Mrs. O’Brien’s proposal, 
asa last and forlorn resource. So when evening 
came she called, according to promise, and, 
finding every thing ready, they set out to- 
gether; she carrying the basket which con- 
tained the child wrapped up in. flannels, and 
having “ James Thompson, a soldier's child,” 
inscribed’ on a label fastened to its neck. 
“ "Tis a bitter night,” says she, as she placed 
the basket at Mr. N. ”s hall door; ‘* tis as 
cowld as if the freeze was come ; and I hopes 
they won’t be after ‘leaving the cratur long 
outside, for I’m sartain that the tinder little 
thing, /ying down, could never stand such cowld 
as this long. Do you give a loud rap; but first 
let me be out of sight; for you know, child, ’tis 
away I can’t run as fast now as I could thirty 
years agone, and I’ll wait for you on Parlia- 
ment bridge.” The soldier obeyed, and quickly 
joined Mrs. O’ Brien on the bridge, being but fifty 
yards distant. With what emotions he waited 
the effects of his knocking I need not say, for 
the door was’ soon opened by a female, who 
started at seeing the basket; but how much 
more was she astonished when, in prying into 
its contents, a fine child was the result of 
the inspection. Mr. N. was immediately called, 
and he came to the door bringing a candle in 
his hand, and after him came other members 
of the family, and soon a crowd gathered 
round the door, amongst which the soldier and 
Mrs.O’Brien were not the least incurious. They 
were not long spectators, when a | heard Mr. 
N. giving the child to a healthy-looking wo- 
man, who acted as nurse on such occasions, 
with strict injunctions to let him see it at 
least once a month. “ Didn’t I tell you,” 
says Peggy, ‘* *twould be provided for.” “ If 
I thought so,” replied the soldier, “ I should 
be happy.” “* You may be quite sartain of 
it,” says Mrs. O’Brien, “ as sartain as that you 
and I are here together at this present time.’ 
So, after wishing his child every success, and 
shaking him heartily by the hand, they parted. 

The next day fouud the soldier at his poor 


Mary’s funeral, where Mrs. O’Brien was very 
busy, and on the following morning, ere sun- 
rise, he was on the wave. Month after month, 
year after year, away, and still fate 
kept poor Themapesn in distant climes, and oh 
how often did his native land occur to him ; 
his destitute child ever occupied the foreground 
of his thoughts, and even amidst the battle’s 
thundering shock did he not forget him. At 
length, after an absence of seventeen years, 
careworn and wounded, he was thrown once 
more on his own dear shore. Parental feel- 
ings, too powerful to be resisted, urged him to 
visit Cork, and, disabled as he was, he hastened 
to Mr. N.’s to inquire the fate of his long-lost 
child. He arrived about noon at the louse, and 
was accosted, on entering the office, by a genteel- 
looking lad, who inquired whether he could do 
any thing for him. The soldier answered, 
“ I'm afraid not.” He then told him he came 
from abroad, and was looking for his only 
child, his son, whom he was obliged, through 
misfortune, to leave behind, on his going to 
America. His name? eagerly asked the lad. 
‘*¢ James Thompson,” replied the soldier with 
tearful eyes and a shake of his head; hope and 
fear took alternate possession of him as he 
waited for a reply to his inquiries; but no 
word escaped from the soldier’s boy, for such 
indeed he was, as he sunk insensibly into his 
long-lost father’s arms. The scene which fol- 
lowed cannot be described. Suffice to say, that 
Mrs. O’Brien did not wait the soldier’s return, 
having died at a good round age a few years 
before. But Mr. N. still lived to witness the 
beneficial effects which his extraordinary hu- 
manity produced; and after a life spent in 
doing all the, good’ that man could possibly do, 
and covered with thousands upon thousands of 
blessings, he went down to the peaceful tomb ; 
and to this day the aged citizens of Cork re- 
member him with‘ feelings of the most un- 
limited esteem. Lamp. 
April 22, 1826. 








MUSIC. 

THE Melodists’ Club had its last meeting but 
one, for this season, on Thursday, at the Free- 
mason’s Tavern. Among the musical gentle- 
men present, were Messrs. Braham, T. Welsh, 
T. Cooke, Broadhurst, Roche, Bland, and 
Watson. Some admirable glees, songs, and 
duets, were given: and the Club was gratified 
by a beginning of those novelties which it is its 
great object to patronise—the union of sense 
with sound,—in short, native melody. Next 
year, it is probable this Institution will take a 
eading part in forming a national taste for 
genuine poetry combined with beautiful origi- 
nal composition. 





On Wednesday the Eisteddvod, to which we 
ventured to call the public attention in our last 
Gazette, was, as we anticipated, crowded. 
After the distribution of the medals given by 
the Cambrian Institution, the Concert, under 
the superintendance of Mr. Parry, took place ; 
and a very superior performance in vocal and 
instrumental music delighted the audience. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Oberon, or the Elf King’s Oath; a Romantic 
and Fairy Opera, §c. Composed and 
arranged, with an Accompaniment for the 
Piano-Forte, by C. M. Von Weber. Parts 
II. and IIT. Royal Harmonic Institution. 

With these two parts, which contain the 

second and third acts of the Opera, the whole 





work is now complete before the public; Of 
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the first we had occasion to speak in one of our 
former rumbers; and the praise to which we 
thought it entitled belongs equally to these 
parts. The enjoyment which the composition 
afforded to the hearer, is sufficiently known from 
its repeated representations ; but it is only from 
these volumes that the musical student will be 
able rightly to appreciate its learning and inge- 
nuity. The arrangement, which has evidently 
been made with the utmost care, is by the 
composer himself, and contains, in substance, 
all that was played at the theatre, except the 
orchestral accompaniments. These are given 
here to the piano-forte, in a condensed or 
reduced form, and are subjoined to the vocal 
parts, which they will be found materially to 
assist. 
Preludes for the Piano-Forte. By T. A. 
Rawlings. Same Publishers. 

One of the merits of these preludes is, their 
appropriateness for the generality of players. 
They may be said to be middle steps of the ladder 
that leads up to the grand preludes and fugues 
of Sebastian Bach. They are written only in 
thvse major and minor keys most generally 
used: and four sharps or flats Mr. Rawlings 
has taken for the non plus. Why Mr. R. has 
deviated from the usual method of making 
every minor key succeed its relative major, 
we cannot rightly understand ; but the ranging 
of all the minor keys together will be very 
tiresome for practice. 





Divertimento for the Piano-forie, by the same 

Composer. Goulding and Co. 
Agatn and again, something of Mr. Rawlings. 
So indefatigably, indeed, does he employ his 
pen, that, at least every week, one or two pub- 
lishers have to set their printers to work for 
him. . A-reason wliy his music is so much in 
request, is, probably, its being so perfectly prac- 
ticable ; and also because he judiciously avoids 
the extravagance of the modern bravura, and 
never forgets the respect due to what must be 
called the sense of music. The contents of the 
present divertimento are, an elegant introduc- 
tion, Sir J. Stephenson’s admired air, O Leave 
me tomy Sorrow, and four variations upon this 
theme. 





A Pastoral Dance, by Bishop; arranged for 
the Piano-forte, with Variations, by C. 


Neate. Op. 13. Same Publisher. 
FREQUENTLY as Mr. Rawlings takes care to 
put us in mind of himself, Mr. Neate adopts 
the opposite extreme, and is a rare publisher. 
So great a piano-forte player, and not yet above 
Op. 13? In Mr. Neate’s place we should have 
omitted that number altogether ; for really five 
variations, and these too of rather the ordinary 
run, to a theme which is not his own, hardly 
deserve the name of an Opera. We hope the 
time will arrive, when it will be considered de. 
rogatory to a great musician to write variations. 
As they are manufactured now-a-days, there is 
neither art nor merit in the performance. 





we nee 
DRAMA. 
COVENT GARDEN. 

On Saturday evening a new play, in five acts, 
called Woodstock, was produced at this theatre. 
It is founded upon, or rather copied from, the 
novel of that name, and has been put into its 
present form by Mr. Pocock, a dramatic writer 
of some skill in these sort of affairs, and not 
altogether wanting in originality and humour. 
We have so recently reviewed the volumes 
from which the play is taken, that we shall 
content ourselves with remarking, that, as far 


‘ 
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as dramatic purposes are concerned, it appeared 
to us, from the first, to be less convertible to 
use than almost any of the author’s former 
works ; and the representation of Saturday, if 
we had needed any additional proof, would have 
fully confirmed us in the justness of our opi- 
nion. The novel, we cannot deny, contains— 
particularly in the latter part of it—many 
interesting scenes ; but it is an interest arising 
from a clever narrative relating to persons who 
have always occupied much of our attention, 
and about whose domestic history and ‘ trou- 
blous times’? we are anxious to learn all that 
may come within our reach. The characters, 
however, are not very strongly drawn, and the 
incidents are by no means numerous. Besides 
this, the dramatist is placed in a very awkward 
situation with respect to his dénowement ; for 
when the escape of the King has been accom- 
plished, the difficulty is to know how to dispose 
of those who have assisted him, in a way agree- 
able to the feelings of a mixed audience ; and 
how to get rid of Cromwell, who arrives imme- 
diately afterwards, without a violation of con- 
sistency and propriety. This part of the 
business, we are sorry to say, Mr. Pocock has 
not conducted with his accustomed judgment. 
The conclusion of his piece is ‘lame and 
impotent” in the extreme. The Protector 
is made to say and to do what he certainly, 
under no circumstances whatever, would either 
have said or done; and after being not only 
bullied, but actually frightened, by every one of 
the company assembled, sneaks oif the stage, 
praising the loyalty of those who had defeated 
his intentions, and wishing most devoutly that 
he had himself such valuable friends. The 
matter indeed stands thus:—there are two 
tolerable situations in the original, and these 
are rather effective in the representation: the 
remainder is conversation, not action ;; and the 
whole is consequently far from entertaining. | 
To those who have read the novel, it is te-| 
dious ; and to those who have not read it, we 
should conceive it to be scarcely intelligible. 
As far as the performers are concerned, there 
is, in the greater number of them, little to 
wish for. C. Kemble played the young and 
thoughtless King. In the scene of the disguise, 
he gave the Scotch dialect, and assumed the 
clownish deportment of the Page with some 
humour; and when he. revealed himself to 
Markham Everard, he was, as he always is in 
such parts, dignified and graceful. Mrs. Chat- 
terley acted dlice ; but by no means well. Jones 
was exceedingly lively and spirited in Wildrake ; 
but the character is far from prepossessing. It 
could not, however, have been intrusted to 
better hands. Warde is the Cromwell, and, 
looking at his figure, his voice, and his usual 
style of speaking and acting, we should have 
thought that he would have played it well ; but 
this is not the case. He wants confidence and 
power for it. The character, it is true, even 
in the novel, is made rather more chicken- 
hearted than we have been used to; and this 
** softness,” if we may so call it, which has 
been added to by the dramatist, is rendered | 
still more glaring by Mr. Warde’s performance. | 
It is, indeed, in every way inferior to any of his 
former assumptions, and quite unworthy of 
him. Tomkins and Phebe, which are given 
to Blanchard and Miss Jones, have very little 
to do: but Farren, who enacts the aged, loyal, 
and devoted Zee, has a great weight upon his 
shoulders, and is entitled to the very highest 
meed of praise. A finer conception, or a more 
just and finished representation, as to person, 
dress, and manner of the staunch old cavalier, 
it is impossible to. imagine: his individual 
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jexertion would alone have saved the~play. 
There was a decent prologue, well spoken by 
Cooper, and a meagre and pointless epilogue, 
delivered by Mrs. Chatterley. As a drama in 
five acts, it may possibly linger out as many 
nights ;—as an opera, with music, and ma- 
chinery, and gunpowder, it might have been 
more popular: but we doubt, under any circum. 
stances, whether it would ever have been one 
twentieth part so well liked as Guy Mannering 
or Rob Roy. 


Mr. Matuews. We should remind such of 
our readers as are dilatory and procrastina- 
ting, that their last opportunities of hearing 
Mathews this season, will be to-night and 
Monday. 





POLITICS. 
THE accommodation of the differences between 
Russia and Turkey is the only news of the day. 





VARIETIES. 

Temporary Rudder.—The author of that 
entertaining work The Naval Sketch-Book, 
has, we are assured, fallen into an error in 
attributing the invention of the temporary 
rudder to the present Admiral Sir Thomas 
Packenham. The late gallant Captain Edward 
Packenham was the inventor of that and several 
other naval improvements, which reflect the 
greatest credit to his talents. Captain Packen- 
ham was a man who devoted the whole powers 


|} of his capacious and enlightened mind to the 
| duties of his profession. He perished at the age 


of forty, in his erazy old vessel the Resistance, 
when she was struck by lightning, in 1798, in 
the Straits of Banda. 

Of the ignorance of the natives of India 
generally, the Marchioness (of Hastings) re- 
lated a curious anecdote. One of her female 
attendants absented herself during an eclipse 
of the moon: on inquiring whither she had 
been, the woman answered that ** she had been 
paying the cobler, for that it was quite dark.” 
Not perceiving what connexion the darkness 
had with the payment, her ladyship naturally 
required a solution of the mystery. ‘ Oh!” 
said the simple creature, “‘ it is a very old story. 
A long while ago they borrowed nails and a 
piece of leather of a cobler to nail over the 
moon. The cobler never was repaid : so Ihave 
been with the rest to pay our share of the 
money to the priest.”.—Swan’s Journal, §c. 

Every person recollects the ludicrous passage 
in The Critic—“ Eter - - - nity, he would have 
added, but death cut short his being and the 
noun at once.” This was probably an original 
idea in Sheridan, as it is doubtful whether he 
ever read Jacques de la Taille’s tragedy of Daire 
(Darius). In the fifth act, Darius, dying, begs 
Alexander to take care of his family— 

O Alexandre, adieu! quelque part que tu sois 
Ma mére et mes enfans, aye, en recommanda - - - 
I} ne put achever, car la mort len garda. 

A disciple of Madam Krudener has madea 
notable discovery : it is, that all kings, without 
exception, will be d d. His doctrine is 
founded on texts of Scripture. He pretends 
that ** all the kings of the nations,” Isa. xiv. 9, 
is in the original, all the goats of the earth— 
goat quasi king, as is evidentfrom Daniel, viii. 
5, the he-goat being typical of a king: with 
these texts he combines Matthew, xxv. 33, “¢ and 
he shall set the sheep on his right hand ; but 
the goats on his left :” from whence, of course, 
the inference is clear. He excepts the title of 
emperor from the same condemnation ; but says 
the orthography ought not to be perverted: he 
advises it always to be written imperator, 
which literally means conqueror, and no more, 





Sec 

ae 
Thus Augiistiis has on one of his medals twen 
times imperator: IMP. CASAR. DIVI. F. ay. 
GUSTUS. IMP. Xx. He seems to have studied 
the Bible only to find out new doctrines, op 
rather texts to support new doctrines, His 
grave discussions are sometimes enlivened by 
attempts at humour ; thus, he says that Christ 
was the first inventor of a pun. “ T say also 
unto thee, that thou art Peter (lizgos, Petros) 
and upon this rock (TWicge, Petra), T will build 
my church.” He adds, as those who pun are 
not serious, this text ought not to be taken 
seriously; and yet on this alone Rome builds 
the whole fabric of her supremacy : from whence 
he concludes that the church of Rome is not the 
church of Christ, but rank imposture. 

New Machine.—In a late sitting of the 
French Philomathic Society, M. Payen, who 
had recently arrived in Paris from London, 
made a very interesting communication with 
respect to a new machine, which seems de. 
stined to remedy the inconvenience of high. 
pressure engines, and to be to the steam-engine 
what the steain-engine was to the machinery of 
other descriptions, which it replaced with so 
much public advantage. The inventor is M. 
Brunel, who is at present employed in con. 
structing a tunnel under the Thames. In con. 
junction with him, Messrs. Ternaux and De. 
lessert have just taken out at Paris a brevet 
@importation. The following is a description 
of the new force which the pursuits of industry 
have thus acquired: When a celebrated che- 
mist, some time ago, succeeded in reducing to 
a liquid state several gases until then consi. 
dered as fixed, scientific men pointed out the 
advantage which might be derived from this 
discovery in the construction of new machines, 
the action of which, although as powerful as 
that of high-pressure steam-engines, should not 
be liable to the same inconveniences. _ It is this 
idea which M. Brunel has realized. In the 
apparatus contrived by this ingenious mechanic, 
the maving power is liquefied carbonic acid, at a 
temperature of 10 degrees, under a pressure 
of 30 atmospheres. This liquid gas is enclosed 
in two cylinders, placed at the two extremities 
of the apparatus, and communicating with each 
other. To destroy the equilibrium, it is suffi. 
cient to change the temperature of the liquid 
contained in one of the condensers. Now, the 
influence of heat on this liquefied gas is such, 
that, by raising it to 100 degrees, a pressure is 
obtained of 90 atmospheres, —an enormous 
pressure ; which, having nothing to counter. 
balance it but that of the other condenser, sets 
the machine in motion with a force of 60 atmo- 
spheres. M. Brunel has already constructed a 
model ; and is at present employed on a ma- 
chine which will be of eight-horse power. His 
apparatus seems destined (as we have already 
observed) to replace Mr. Perkins’s high-pressure 
engines. The latter are almost useless in prac- 
tice, in consequence of the difficulty of finding 
metals capable of sustaining, without injury, 
the enormous heat that is necessary. The 
metal, raised to a white heat, becomes so ex- 
ceedingly softened, that hitherto it has been im- 
possible to use it for several successive hours 
without the production of cracks or fissures. 
It is true that M#. Perkins hopes to discover a 
means of remedying this evil; but his efforts 
have not yet succeeded. The great advantage 
of M. Brunel’s machine consists in its being 
unnecessary to raise the temperature of the 
condenser above that of boiling water, in order 
to produce the considerable pressure of 60 atmo- 
spheres.—Le Globe. 

Population of Egypt-—It is computed that 





there are in Egypt 2,514,400 inhabitants ; of 
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——— 
whom about 200,000 are Copts, 2,300,000 
Fellahs, and 14,400 foreigners. The Copts 
are the descendants of the ancient Egyptians, 
and pretty generally inhabit the towns; 
the Fellahs, a mixed race of Arabs, Persians, 
Syrians, and Egyptians, live more commonly in 
the villages, and devote themselves to commerce 
and agriculture. The number of villages in 
Egypt is 3,475; of which about half are in 
Lower Egypt. According to M. Langlés, the 
population of Cairo, in 1810, was 263,700. M. 
Mengin estimates it only at 200,000 ; allowing 
eight persons for each house ; and he considers 
the population of Alexandria to be from 12 to 


13,000, 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
Letters from Cockney Lands will be published very 


shortly. 
nine Revolt of the Bees, a tale in prose, is in the rere 

Preparing for publication, by subscription, by Nichols 
and Son, 25, Parliament-street, uniform with ‘ Neale 
and Brayley’s History of Westminster Abbey,” An His- 
torical, ‘Topographical, and Statistieal Account of the 
Lity of Westminster, including Biographical Anecdotes 
of the most illustrious and eminent Individuals connected 
with the City. The work will be published in five or six 
parts, and will form two. beautiful quarto volumes. It 
will contain, we understand, a complete view of the man- 
vers and customs of the Court during the interesting 
reigns comprised within the 16th and 17th centuries. 

he second part of Mr. Baker’s History of Northamp- 
tonshire, in folio, is ina great state of forwardness, and 
will soon be ready for publication. 

Italian Literature.—Beattie’s Minstrel has been trans- 
lated into Italian by Mr. Mathias, and published at ee 
Mr. Mathias is well known in Italy as the translator of the 
Caractacus and Sappho of Mason, the Lycidas of Milton, 
the Naids of Akenside, &c. as well as being the author of 
several original compositions.*—M. Cheloni, of Leghorn, 
has lately published a specimen of a new mode of facilita- 
ting the study of languages; the result of the labour of five 

twenty years. ‘Thismode consists in the formation of 
a kind of analytical dictionary, by means of which lan- 
guages are reduced to a small number of fundamental 
words, classed according to the nature of the subjects they 
express, and to the, use whicl: is made of them in speech ; 
to which dictionary of the most common words, others 
having relation to ( are ly added. Thus order 
and connexion are impa' to the multitude of words 
which at present render our dictionaries a Kind of chaos, 
which the efforts of the most tenacious memory and the 
most obstinate study fail to a ae + ay Canon 
Jorio, of Naples, an honorary member of the Academy of 
Fine Arts, and already favourably known to the literary 
world by his archwological works, and to the foreigners 
who visit Naples by his polite attention, has recently 
published a very interesting analysis of the labours of 
many past years on the manuscripts found at Hercula- 
neum, and of the means, more or successful, 
adopted to unrol them. One of the most remarkable of 
the discoveries which have been. recently le, is that of 
a manuscript by Philodemus, attributing to Theo- 
— the treatise on Polity, which has to this day 

ascribed to Aristotle. The papyri which have been 
translated, and which are ready to be published, con- 
tain,—Ist, two treatises on Rhetoric, by Philodemus;t 
2dly, a work on Morals, by the same author ; 3dly, two 
books by Epicurus on Nature, and a work by Chrysippust 
on Providence. ‘The interpreters are at present busy 
with three treatises, by Carniscus, Polistratus,|| and 
Fpicurus; and a fourth by an unknown author. — An 
immense collection of Italian, German, and French dra- 
matic compositions, which have been performed on the 
Malian stage, has been published at Venice. Each piece 
is accompanied by a critical notice. 


* The Pursuits of Literature, &c. Copying this notice 
from a foreign journal, we may add, that we have seen a 
considerable portion of Spenser’s Faéry Queen translated 
into ** choice Italian” by Mr. Mathias, and printed for 
distribution among his literary friends.— Eb. 

t oe does not mention this writer (nor Carnis- 


cus). There were, we believe, two of the name: one a 
licentious poet, the other a philosopher. We know not, 
therefore, what a to attach to this assertion. 

$ Querre, he of Cilicia, who among other wild doc- 
trines maintained that dead children ought to be eaten, 
and that parents might properly marry their own 
a 

1 The Epicurean and friend of Hippoclides : they died 
as they had lived together. eit y 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Fraser's Travels on the Shores of the Caspian Sea, 4to. 
Ui. Ls. Gd. bds.—Good’s Book of Nature, 3 vols. 8vo. I. lés. 
bis.—Thomson’s Memoirs of Henry VIII. 2 vols. 8vo. 17. 8s. 
bds.— William Douglas, or the Scottish Exiles, 3 vols. 
12mo. 1. 1s. bds.—Ottley’s Specimens of the Early Mas- 
a Vol. 1. imperial 4to. 97. 9s, bds. — Exposition of the 
State of the Medical Profession, &vo. %..bds.—-The Mis- 
cellanist of Literature, for 1826, post 8vo. 10s bds. — 


Bradfield’s Waterloo, a poem, 8vo. 8s. 6d. bids. — Rey- 
nolds’ Life and Times, 2 vols. 8vo. lM. 8s. bds.—Rennie 
on Nervous Debility, 8vo. 2s. Gd. bds.— Rennie on 
Headachs, &c. 8vo. 2s. Gd. bds. —Rennie on Indigestion, 
8vo. 2s. Gd. bds.—Supplement to Tyrwhitt’s and Tyndall's 
Digest of the Statutes, 4to. 1/. 10s. bds.—Scholl’s Sermons, 
in French, 8vo. 8s. bds.—Birch’s Exposition of the Collects, 
12mo. 4s. 6d. bds.—Lawrence’s Speeches and Appendix, 
$vo. 5s. bds.—Travels of Polycletus, 12mo. 6s. Gd. bds. — 
Life of Benjamin Franklin, 12mo, 6s, bds. —Abassah, 
an Arabian Tale, 8vo. 5s. sewed.—Stanley Tales, Part I. 
18mo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1826. 
May. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday 18 From to 73. | 30.09 to 30.04 
Friday «+++ 19 0 to 71. 94 — 29.80 
Saturday -- 20 to 65. — 29.90 
Sunday---+ 21 to 7. 29.99 — 30.03 
Monday | 2 to 7% — 30.00 
Tuesday -- 23 P to 69, — 29.90 
Wednesday 24 7, to 68, | 29.87 — 29.78 

Wind N, and N.E.; except the 19th, when it was 
Southerly. Generally clear, till noon of the 23d, when it 
became overcast, and a little rain fell about two: heavy 
rain during the afternoon of the 24th, which has no 
doubt been very serviceable to vegetation, 

Edmonton, Cuar.es H. ADAMs. 
Latitude 
Longitude ---- 0 


51° 37” 32” N. 
3 51 W. of Greenwich, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We know nothing of any new edition of Adolphus's 
History to bind up with Hume and Smollett. 
We are sorry to decline the lines on the Fall of Misso- 
longhi, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
HE THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


of the SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, in Suffolk 
Street, Pall Mall East, is now Open, from Eight o'clock in the 
Morning until Dusk. 
Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue, 1s, 
T. C. HOF ND, Secretary. 
IVINGTON’S CATALOGUE of OLD 
BOOKS. The Public are respectfully informed that a 
pr t is just publjshed, prige 2s. 
*,* A few Copies remain of the Catatogte printed in 1824, in 
one thick vol. 8vo. price 15s. in boards. 
148, Strand, near Somerset House. 
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To Clergymen and Gentlemen engaged in the Study of Eastern 
Literature. 

Just published, price 2s. 6d. (allowed to Purchasers,) 
CATALOGUE of Oriental Philology, 
Religion, and History; Oriental MSS.; the Holy Scrip- 

tures in Hebrew, and in every Version of the East; Scripture 

‘riticism, particularly in reference to the Uld Testament, in the 
al, together with the auxiliary Classes of Sacred Geography, 

History, Chronology, Natural History, and Jewish Literature ; 

containing every Work necessary for the Student of Oriental 

Languages, for those whose researches are connected with the 

History of the East, and for the Divine in his Study of the Sacred 

Writings: the whole classified so as to shew at one view all the 
forks belonging to each Department, interspersed with useful 

Bibliographical Notices, and accompanied by an Alphabetical 

Index of Authors and Classes. 

On Sale by HOWELL and STEWART, Successors to Ogle, 

Duncan, and Co. 295, Holborn. 
Also, shortly will be published, 

Catalogues of H. and 8.’s extensive Stock of 
English Theology; Foreign Theology, including the Fathers ; 
Catholic Theology, including Councils, Liturgies, and the Port 
Royalists; and Miscellaneous, including Classics, &c. 

New General Atlas. 

R. ARROWSMITH has just published a 
New General Atlas of the World, comprehending sepa- 

rate Maps of its various Countries, laid down from the most 

recent Astronomical Observations, and with the latest Improve- 
ments and Additions. Size of the Atlas, 15 Inches by 12, price, 
coloured, 3/. 3s, (or in a superior manner, 3/, 10s.) plain, 2/. 16s, 

A new Map of Ancient and Modern Greece, 
in 6 Sheets, 4/. 4s, and a reduced one in | Sheet, 14s. 

A new Map of the Discoveries in New South 
Wales, by James Axley, Esq, Surveyor-General of that Colony, 
in 3 Sheets, 15s. Also, 

A new Map of Guatimala, (copied from the 
Survey deposited in the Archives of that Country), in 1 Sheet, 
price us. 

To be had at Arrowsmith’'s, Soho Square. 

Philosophical Journal. 

+ 7 . . 

’ | ‘HE EDINBURGH NEW PHILOSO. 

PHICAL JOURNAL, 
Conducted by PROFESSOR JAMESON, 

Will be published in Edinburgh on the 25th of June, and in 

London, on the Ist of July. 

Printed for Adam Black, Edinburgh; and Longman, Rees, 

Orme, Brown, and Green, London. 

This day is published, in 6 large vols. with numerous illustrative 
Plans, price 4/. 10s. in boards, the 2d Edition, (with great 
Additious and Alterations), 

jyA™M ES’s NAVAL HISTORY of the 

e LATE WAR, to the accession of his present Majesty in 

1820; including the combined Naval and Military Operations in 

France, Italy, Spain, Holland, Egypt, America, the East and 

West Indies, &c, - 

This work records the nevenatovety principal officer and first 
lieutenant concerned in or ain; sip actions, as well as 
of every officer and petly officer Killed or wounded; the whole 
being alphabetieatty arranged in an elaborate Index, rendering 





Just published, price 6s. 6d. 
7 : 
HE PAMPHLETEER, No. LIL. contain- 
ing the best Political, Literary, and Scientific Pamphlets 
(entire) of the Day, with original Pamphlets on both Sides of 
every Question. No. LII. contains :—1. Present State of the Law 
(original)—2. Greece and her Claims; by E. Blaquiere—3. In- 


the work a chronicle of the personal achievements of all the 
navaloflicers who have fallen or distinguished themselves through - 
out the course of a long war, remarkable, above all precedent, by 
the’ most momentous naval victories that are recorded on the 
pages of mag 
Printed for Harding, Lepard, and Co. Pall Mall East, removed 
trom Fiusbury Square, 








justice and Impolicy of Arrest for Debt. Also, ding 
a better Method for the Recovery of Debts and Effects im general. 
By H. Jemmett (original)—4. Preface to the Appendix to the 
First Edition of the Statistical Mlustrations of the Territorial 
Extent and Population, Kental, ‘l'axation, Commerce, Finances, 
Insolvency, Pauperism, Crime, &c. &c. of the British Empire— 
5. Vrai Systéme: de I’Europe relativement a l’Amérique et a la 
Gréce. Par M. De Pradt—é6. Phrenology consistent with the 
Doctrine of Christianity. By J. C. Tomlinson (original) —7. 
Bishop of Bath and Wells’ Charge to his Clergy—8. Procés du 
Constitutionnel. Substance du Discours de M. Dupin, & l’oeca- 
sion du Procés contre le Constitutionnel, en faveur de l’'Aceusé— 
9. Present State of the Law with respect to Assaults—10. Remarks 
on An Essay on the Eternity of the World; by a Sceptic. By 
the Rev. T. 8. Hughes—1). Analytical Exposition of the Errone- 
ous Principles of the Financial Systems of Britain. By J. 

—18. Public Utility of the Court of Chancery (orig! 
Christian Charity; a Sermon, preached at Appleby Assizes. By 
the Rev. C. Bird—14. Mr. Hume's Resolutions on the State of the 
Nation, May 4, 1826. 

Sold by Sherwood and Co, London; and all other Booksellers 
in Town and Country; where also all the back Numbers may be 
had. 

R. FAITHHORN is removed to Chelten- 
ham. His work, price 9s. on Derangements of the Liver 

and Biliary System, and the various, extensive, and often compli- 
cated Disorders of the Digestive Internal Organs, and Nervous 
System, originating from these Sources, and other important 
Points essential to Fieatth, with Cases, is sold as usual, by Long- 
ernoster Row. 





man and Co. 





anufacturers and the Agriculturists. 


The Me 
YHE PANORAMIC MISCELLANY ; or, 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE and REVIEW of Literature, 
Science, Arts, Inventions, and Occurrences, (edited by J. THEL- 
VALL, Esq. late Editor of the Ol! Series of the Monthly Maga- 
and maintaining, upon a very extended scale, the original 
principles and purposes of that once popular Verijodical), will 
henceforth be published by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ 
Court, by whom Orders and Advertisements are received, and to 
whom, or to the Editor, No. 1, Dorset Place, Pall Mall East, 
communications (post-paid) shoald be addressed. 
No. V., to be published on the 31st of May, 
ts. Gd. will contain (besides a great variety of Literary, 
cientific, Amusive, and Miscellaneous Articles, customary Ke- 
ports, &c.) Uriginal Communications from Learned Societies and 
nstitutions—Correspondence, Foreign and Domestic—Illlustra- 
tions of Italian Literature, &c.—and an Examination of Mr 
Jacob’s Report to the House of Commons, on the State of Foreign 
Corn, Corn Markets, and Corn Growers, and the probable Effects 
of free Importatign on the Mercantile and Agricultural Interests 





of this Country. 





MUSIC. 


Moore's National Airs. 
This day is published, by J. Power, 34, Strand, price 12¢. 
> DI 
HE FIFTH NUMBER of the above cele- 
brated Work. The Words by THOMAS MOORE, Esy. 
with Symphonies and Accompaniments by HENRY R. BISHOP. 
This work is published in royal 4to, and embellished with 
Illustrations, designed by T. Stothard, Esq. R.A, 
*,* An Edition of Numbers 1, 2, 3, and 4, with new Plates, is 
just published, in Two Volumes, and may be had in boards, 
price 24s, each volume, or in a yariety of elegant bindings. 











BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
This day, 8vo. 8s. Gd, 


A NNE BOLEYN; a Dramatic Poem. 
By the Rev. H, H. MILMAN, 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
This day is published, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. illustrated by Eight 
coloured lithographic Plates, price 7s. 6d. boards, 
A CASE of MELANOSIS, with general 
Observations on the Patholo, et this interesting Disease. 
By THOMAS FAWDINGTON 

Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, and one of 

the Surgeons to the Manchester Lying-in Hospital. 
Printed for Longman, Kees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London ; 

and Robinson and Bent, Manchester. 
In 3 volumes, post &vo. price 1/. lls. 6d. boards, 
» . . 

CONTINENT AS ADVENTURES. A 

Novel. Contents:—1l. England—2. The Passage—3. France 
4. Disasters—5. The Khone—6. Separation and Switzerland—7. 
Mountain and Monks of St. Bernard—8. Chamouni—9. Montan- 
vert and Mer de Glace—10. M 





Poet—20. The Furca— 

23. The Inn Staircase 

he Ruined Tower—27. 

he Valais—2%9. The Simplon—30. Italy—3!. 

Milan Amusements—32. Garden Masquerade—33. Lake Adven- 

tures—M. The Appenines—35. The Marriage—36. Meeting and 

Parting—37. Lovers’ Vows—38. A Discovery—39. Cross Parposes 
—w. Re-unions and Unions. 

London: Printed for Hurst, Robinson, and Co., 6, Waterlee 





Place, Pall-Mall. 
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This day, small 8vo. — 4. Ad Etchings and Woodcuts, © 
parry LEGENDS and TRADITIONS 


of the SOUTH of IRELAND. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Just published, 2 vols. Svo. 1/. 12s.6d. closely printed in 


jou! umns, 

HE CHRONOIA CAL HISTORIAN ; 
or, a Digest of Occurrences, Historical, Poli- 
tical, ee, Lnereets _ Domestic, and Miscellaneous ; 
rincipall of the E ical, Civil, Naval, and 
Military Hi of Great Britain and its eeaetiats from the 
Invasion of Julius Cwsar to en fescent ‘Time; including the 
rths, Marriages, and Deaths Persons of Eminence; Civil 
and Military Honours conferred ; the Public Revenue and Annual 
Grants; Prices of Grain and other Provisions, and of ur at 

different periods. A List of the Religious Houses sup) 
the Reformation, and their Value as taken at their Dissolution ; 
the Population of the United Kingdom at different periods, in- 
F pricey the last, Cerisus. Chronological Lists of the principal 
ing pets | of Europe, Governors-Gene Ireland, 
Chancellors, Chief Officers saat Judges, Law 
Officers. Lord Mayors and ‘Sheriffs of London, atid Sheriffs of 
Counties, &c. from the earliest periods to the end of the Year 


1825, 
i. y W. TOONE, Esq. 
London: Publis by Messrs. Longman, Rees, Orme, 
rown, and Green. 








This day, 8vo. 6d. 
HE TRUE HISTORY “of the: STATE, 
PRISONER, commonly eee “ Spa Mask,’ extracted 
from Decuments in French Are 
y the Hon. GEORGE AGAR ELLIS. ; { 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. * * ’ 


Stereotype Edition of Shakspeare. 
This is yenaet very neatly printed in 1 vol. Boe with a 
‘ortrait, aved upon Steel, price 14s. in boa! 
HE PLAYS of WILLIAM SHAK. 
SPEARE. pag mens printed from the Text of the 
the late GEORGE STEEVENS, Esq 
EDMOND. MABONE, Esq. With a Sketch of his Life, and a 


jlossary. 
Printed for ©. and J. Rivington; T. Egerton ; J. Cuthell ; 
Longman and Co. ; T.C vee sand W. T. c larke; J. Booker ; 

- Booth; J. J. ; R. H. Evan p J 
Mawman KR. yi Je Sohn: R. Phency ; Baldwin an 
and Son; Newman and = and Co.; T. 
aan” Whitmore‘and Fenn; T. fr an; We 
son, G. Mackie; J.H. Bohte; "G. and nd Whittaker; Kin, 
bury and Co.; Hurst, Robinson, and €o.; Simpkin an@ Co. ; 
Saunders and Hodgson ; J. F. Setchell; J. ones Smith, Eldcr, 
and Co.; and J. Wicksteed, London: + ge Deighton and 
Sons, C ei Wilson and Sons, York; y Stirling and 
Slade; A. Black; P. Brown; and J. Fairbairn, Edinburgh. 

of ia be had, lately published, | 

1. A new Edition of Shaks ‘a’ Plays, 

ceurately printed, with Notes; selected e.g Malone's 
Edition, by Alexander Esq. in 8 vols. Svo. with a 
Portrait, price 3/, 12s. in 

2. The Same, with . _Engravings, from the 
Designs of celebrated Artists, flustra’ a Scene in each Play, 
elegantly ‘eine ins in 8 vojs. #vo. price 51. 4s. in boards. 

3. Another ‘Edition "of the Plays, in Ten 
pocket vols. with Gi a pecs Notes and a Portrait, price 1/. 10s. 
in boards; or on roy: ya 2h, 5s. 

4. Shaks Plays and Poems, with the 

a of various Commentators; com- 
a Life of = Poet, and an enlarged History of the 
re » bi yihe late Edmond Malone. With a_new Glossarial 
2. In 21 vols. 8vo. with 2 Portraits, and Engraving from 
a Monument at Stratford. Price 12/. 1%s. in boards. 


A new School ewe 4 is gaara in 12mo. price 
PELLING ant ‘READING LESSONS, 
and select, designed to follow the Spelling- Books 
-™ sone py he Soha) eg Baldwin, Crado: ——— 
Prin aha y= ma Whitiaber - 5 medi oys 


" ie Se vol stine. 2ls. pends, 
TEAM Dou ert or, the Scottish 


1 Nove 
Printed for Oliver nt Bost he a Longman, Rees, 
Orme, 3 Green, London. , r 

















‘This day is published, in'® vols. post Bvo. price 1. Nis. 6d. 


HE BOYNE“WATER; a Tale. By the}; 


of Tales; ee «Cro. 
* and «« John Doe.” 
ie Marshall, Stationers’ 
‘ourt. 


‘HE Publication of, Mr. BOWLES’S VIL- 

LAGE VERSE-BOOK and: PAROCHIAL SERMONS, 

& necessarily ed 5 but @ Copies of the Verse-Book may 
be had at S ‘3, No. 18, 








blished, the following Works, adapted to Students in th 
italian » “by P. hod ae ares the “Vealian Library, 
be Berners areets Oxford Street, where also guety interesting 
in » is regularly im; 
A 'NEDBOT TI. Storici, Morali, e Piacevoli. 
2a Ed. con 1’, raccolta di Favole e Novell 
seer ‘'aggiunta di ~ r avole e NoveHe 
Metastasio ‘Opere Sce Scette, 2 vols. 18mo. port. 
boards, 
Thic wort work is well suited to persons who study Italian Singing. 


Grillo Favole, 18mo. 2s. 


A Prattical italian Grammar : or, Method 
of “the Italian Lang’ illustrated by Exercises, 
—— the most approv: “Hatian. Writers. By Cerutti, 

of the Italian Lang in Pani 


‘ 


tates writers of his times, of whom he records the most interest- 





Paley's Natural Theology erat a 
This day is published, in 2 ae eo 


ATURAL THEOLOGY, by witat 


PALEY, D.D. illustrated by a Seties of Plates and Ex 
natory Notes. 


JAMES PA} . 
Member of the by ee College AR a London. a 


«* Of muscular actions, even of those well understood, some of} 
the most curious are incapable of popular a th 5 
the aid of plates and figures."—Paley’s 

tanical logy: or, Evidences “of ‘the 
Existence and Attributes of the Deity, collectéd from the A ppear- 
ances of Nature. By John Shute Duncan,-MlA. Fellow of New 
College. Tilustrated with 4 Engravings, intended as a Supple- 
wm Big to “ Paley’s Natural Theology.” Second Edition, 8vo. 
price 4s 

A Series of Thirty-Six Engravings, with 
descriptive Letter-press, illustrative of « Paley’s Natural Theo- 
logy.” 8vos price 15s: boards. 

A few proof impressions may be had, price 1/. 5s. 

A Series of Thirty-Six Lithographic Plates, 
with descriptive Letter-press, —— of * Paley’s Natural 
Theology.” ” &vo. price 12s. 

Oxford: Published by J. V ieoanit 3 and Sherwood, Gilbert, 

and — London. 








In 19 vols. 8vo. 2d Eaition, with a Additions, 
- Lis. be 
» WORKS “of ‘JONATHAN SWIFT, 
D.D. Dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin; containing additional 
“ape » Tracts, and Poems, not hitherto published, with Notes, 
an tife of = oat 
SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 
London: Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row, by 
Spenment from Messrs. Constable and Co. Edinburgh. 
his day is published, i in 1 vol. 12mo. price 6s. 
ION HUNTING ; or, a Summer’s Ramble 
through Parts of Binndene, Germany, and Switzerland, in 
1425, * With some Remarks on Men, Manners, and Things, at 
Home and Abroad. 
Printed for Adam Black, Edinburgh ; and Longman, Rees, 
Orme, Brown, and Green, London. 








ene. price 2s. 6d. 
TREAT on the CURRENCY, in 
which the Principle of Uniformity is advocated, and in 
which all the great Bearings of the Question are considered. 
Printed for Adam YM Raisvargh i ; and Lohgman 
and Co. Lond 





8 day is published, price 
HE CRAZED MAID of VEN ICE, and 
other Poems. By the Author of  Giyseppino.” 
Leuton: Published y Ly oy Kees, Orme, Brown, 





in Bvo. price 10s, 

EMOIRES, "SOUVENIRS, et ANEC. 

DOTES, par'M. le COMTE de SEGUR. 
The Count de Segur was conn » by ties of friendship and 
consanguinity, with all the rema: ble personages of the Courts 
of Louis XV, and XVI. and was aged in the intercourse of 
affairs and societ. with theri: ” Frederic the Great, Po- 
temkin, Joseph | Ih, W: » Kosciusko, La 
Payette, Mirabeau, aa Napoleon, as well as with the Chiefs of 
 Aristocratical and Democratical parties, and the most illus- 





ing pai 
"Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 
N.B. The translation will appear in a few days. 





Mre. Ri romance, &e. &e. 
On the 30th of May be be Published, by Henry Colburn, 


w Bur treet, London, 

ASTON’ “de B ONDEVILLE; 

mance : Re e Poetical Pieces. 
Rabe LIFFE, 
Author of « The Keoae of the Forest ;" «“ Mysteries of 
Udolpho;” * Italian,” &e. ; to which will be yortted a Memoir 
of the Author, and Extracts from her Diary. Published from 
the eg in the possesion of William Radcliffe, Esq. 4 
vols. post 8vo. 

The Lives of the Right Honourable Francis 
North, Baron Guilford, Lor Keeper of the Great Seal under 
King Charles I1. and King'James II.; the Hon. Sir Dudley 
North, Commissioner of Customs, and afterwards of the 
ls to King Charles IT.; and the Hon. and Rev. Dr. John 

North, Master of aries d College, Combridge, and Clerk of the 
Closet. to King Charles II. _By the Hon. Koger North, with 
Notes and 1 and t 1 
with Portraits, price 36s. 

The German Novelists ; alts Critical and 
Biographical Notices. By jomas ‘Roscoe, Esq. 4 vols. post 
8vo. uniform with the ItaliamNovelists. 

Imaginary Conversations of Literary Men 
and Statesmen. By Walter Savage Landor. 2d Edition, revised. 
2 vols 8vo. 28s. 

A Third Series of Sayings and Doings. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


Rejected Articles. 


a Ro. 





3 vols. 8vo. 


1 vol. post 8vo. 
Memoirs of the Life of Mrs. Siddons. By 

James Boaden, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. uniform with his Life of Kemble. 
..The Candidate’s Manual; or, Political Pri- 
# small 8vo. 

«Memoirs and Recollections of Count Segur, 


vol. 2d, comprising his Residence at the Court < Catherine II. 
of Russia, translated from the French. 8vo. 12s 


Napoleon in the other World. 


French and English. 1 vol. 6 
Memoirs of a Serjeant in the French Army. 


"Editions in 





THE, LITERARY GAZEPPE, &e. 


JA LETTER t oSIR CHAR 
Hart. M.P. ~ the Adminstration Cree ml 
By a CIVIL SERV. 
Printed for John Murray, ‘Albemarie le Street. 


pr. Philip on Indigestion.—New Edition, | in n Bvo. 
‘A TREATISE on INDIGESTION wats its 
CONSEQUENCES, called Nervous and Bilious Com. 
plaints, with Observations on o Organic Diseases in which they 
sometimes terminate. By A. P. W. PHILIP, M.D. Sth Bai 
tion, with Additions. ea. 
Printed for T. and G. Underwood, 32, Fleet Street. 


Just published, the Ist and 2d Parts, price 5s. each, P oe 


P ETER and MICHAEL ANGELO NI. 


CHOESON’S Practical Cabinet-Maker, U Jpholsterer, and 
complete Decorator, illustrated by 100, coloured and and plain Ep 
gravings. Dedicated to his Majesty George the Fourth. 

London: Published by Fisher, Son, and Co., 38, Newgate 
Street. Sold by Simpkin and Marshall; Sherwood and Co.; J. 
Taylor, Holborn; an by all other Booksellers. 


‘Second Edition. “Ie 1 vol. avo. w on Meret Figures of 
lia Japonica. boards, 

VHE GREEN “HOUSE. “COMPANION, 
comprising a gene course of Green-House and Conserva. 
tory Management ——— out the Year; particular Directions 
for the shifting of Plants from the House at the present Season; 
their tw ‘oper Soils, modes oe Cultivation; with other partic wars, 
«« The rapid sale of a very large impression is at once evidence 
of the growing interest attache to the subject, and also, ag the 
author on e may be allowed to infer, of the satisfactory man. 
ner, in which he has executed his task in the short treatie ¢ 

which he now offers a second edition.” — Preface to 2d Edition. 

Printed for Harding, pusiane Co., and John Harding, 

ndon. 





Just published, beautifully printed, and embellished with an 
engraved Title and ornamented Cover, in demy, price 7s. 6d. 
OURS at HOME. By Mrs. CORNE. 
WELL BARON WILSON. 
Astarte, a Sicilian Tale, 9s.; and Poems, 
5s. 6d. by the same. 
Published for the Author, by. C. Chapple, Ro: 


al Library, Pall 
Mall; and Simpkin and Marshall, Stati 


s’ Court. 





In 3 vols. crown mer Rew Portraits and Auttographs, p price 


6s. 2d Edition, 
RIGINAL “LETTERS, illustrative of 


Ln agp History; including numerous Royal Letters, fm 
Autographs in the British Museum, and one or two other Col 
dections.” With Notes and Iustrations. 
By HENRY ELLIs, F.R.S. Sec. S.A. 
Keeper of the Manuseripts in the British Museum. 

“« We cannot take our leave of Mr. Ellis, without expressing a 
hope that this is only the prelude of other and larger compila- 
tions, to be drawn from the vast store-houses of the British 
seum.”—Edinburgh Review, 
“« We take leave of Mr. Ellis, with many thanks for his valu- 
able publi The of which he .is keeper, are 

nce, and could not be placed in better hands."— 
British C 


“« Mr. Ellis has performed his task in a manner so satisfactory 
and so able, that our respect for his i and intelligence, 
high as it was before, has been greatly raised. The letters are 
chosen with much discrimination, and net only throw strong 
lights upon many interesting points ¢8 our national history, but, 
in a remarkable manner, illustrate a number of political questions 
hitherto involved in inexplicable intricaey.”—Literary Gazette. 

London: Printed for Harding and Lepard, Pall Mall Bast. 


Owthe me ate eet a Colonies. 


N the INCREASING. "| MPORTANCE 
of thé BRITISH WEST INBIAN W FOSSESAIORS.” 








ted for J. M. Ri ornhill, 





IN bi PRESS. 


In a few days will be published, handsomely prineda ies in 2 vols. 
8vo. pe 25s. with a Portrait and Cipher of Secret cor- 
mee of Marie Antoh - 
SECRET MEMOIRS * of the, ROYAL 
FAMILY of FRANCE, duxing the eat! reer) mary 
and sree eed Jasodates of centennere ~ \ eta s- rood 
distinguish: ‘ersonages of that event ‘eriod, now 
ished from the Journal, Letters, and Conversations of the 
cess Lamballe. , 
By a LADY OF RANK, 
In the confidential service of that unfortunate Princess. 
Published by Treuttel, Wiirtz, Treuttel, Jun., and Ritcher, 
30, Soho Square. 








On the Ist of June wi be Lepage in ae very large vols. 
8vo. 


price 21. 2 
ECENSIO "SYNOPTICA. ANNOTA- 
TIONIS SACR4Z;; being a critical Di 


t and synoptical 
Testanent, & of the most et — ~ ned ng at 4 
‘estament exegetical hil a » am mal ; 
care ed e best Commentators, both 
ancient and modern, and so wat a as to form one copaistent 
ly of Annotation, in which each portion is systematically attri- 
buted to its respective Author, and the foreign matter at 
into English; the whole accompanied with a copious body 
original Annotations. 
By the Rav. § S. T. BLOOMFIELD, M. ~ 
Of Sidney College, b Vicar of n Rutland, 
and Curate map Tilton and Tagy, i Lalopatershire. 
London : C. and J. Rivington, t. Paul’s Churchyard, 
3, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, and 148, Strand. 











LONDON: Printed the Proprietors, and every 
Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at the LITERARY, oe ot 
OF PICK, 302, (Exeter "Y Moulton 

we, Oxfard Street; sold also, 

&. Marlborough, Ave 
fahureh, W. R. M‘Phun, Glasgow ; 





Written by Himself. Comprising his Adventures in Spain, Ger- 
many, Russia, &c, from 1805 fo 1823, 1 vol. small 8vo. 


J. MOYES, Temple Printing Office, Bonserie Street. 
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